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INTERESTS 


JOHN PLAMENATZ 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


I 


THE word ‘interest’—in the sense of the ‘interest’ of an individual or group 
—is commonly used by both economists and politicians, who mostly treat 
it as if its meaning were sufficiently clear and did not require definition. 
Some of the Utilitarian philosophers tried to define it in terms of pleasure, 
but the attempt was not successful—so that nowadays the word is just 
accepted and generally used on the tacit assumption that it is indispensable, 
however vague its meaning. 

I do not deny that it is indispensable or that its meaning is vague. We 
should never dare speak at all if we bothered too much about the meanings 
of the words we use. On most occasions when we speak of ‘interest’ we 
understand one another quite well enough for whatever practical purpose 
we have in mind. I certainly would not suggest that we should try to avoid 
using the word or that we should—on the ordinary occasions of its use—be 
more careful how we use it than we have been in the past. It is only when, 
either as politicians or as economists, we theorize, that we must take pre- 
cautions otherwise unnecessary, that we must not assume that we under- 
stand one another well enough for the purpose in hand, but must, on the 
contrary, always take heed lest we imagine we understand when in fact we 
do not. 

Most people who have thought at all seriously about the presuppositions 
of economists and political theorists know that it is difficult to attach a 
precise meaning to the word ‘interest’. At least, they are aware that there 
cannot be attached to it the kind of meaning that would make it possible to 
measure men’s interests. They know that Bentham’s attempt to relate 
interest to pleasure, and to elaborate a felicific calculus, failed completely 
—that it was theoretically unsound, and could not have been used in 
practice even if it had been theoretically sound. They know, too, that the 
notion of welfare, as more recent economists have used it, is vague and 
difficult, and is not to be applied to actual problems unless certain further, 
and sometimes quite arbitrary, assumptions are made. Do we mean by 
‘interest’ anything more precise than this: the settled and avowed aspira- 
tions of a man or group of men which he or they—or other people interested 
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in them—believe to be more or less realizable? This is indeed a vague 
notion, though for many ordinary purposes quite sufficient. It does not, 
however, give us anything that can be measured or that policy can 
maximize. 

So much is admitted by many people. What is curious is that it should be 
so generally taken for granted by social theorists that interests are somehow 
more fundamental than morals, and that the primary function of morals is 
to make easier the realization of interests. The Utilitarians preached this 
doctrine, and the Marxists—though with a difference—repeated it after 
them. Men, said the Utilitarians, have appetites, which, as they endeavour 
to satisfy them, may bring them into conflict with one another; and the 
social function of moral rules is to prevent these conflicts so that as many 
appetites as possible may be satisfied at the cost of the least suffering. The 
Utilitarians knew that men’s interests in society are different from their 
natural appetites, but they believed that interests are derived from appetites, 
and that the function of morals is to make easier the realization of interests. 

The position of the Marxists, in some respects different, is fundamentally 
similar. Classes have distinct interests, and develop codes of morals that 
justify the pursuit of those interests; from which it follows that class interests 
are incompatible, there being no morality common to all classes which 
would enable them to reconcile their interests. 


INTERESTS 


II 


This conception of the relation between interests and morals seems to be 
quite frequent even among people who do not think themselves either 
materialists or Utilitarians. It may perhaps attract them because it seems to 
them sensible, solid, and unpretentious. People’s moral ideas vary from 
community to community and from age to age; they also vary from section 
to section inside a given community. What can cause these variations except 
differences in men’s interests? It is easy to see that interests must differ in 
a complex society, and must also change as that society develops; but it is 
not easy to see why, independently of the effect of interests upon them, 
moral codes should differ from place to place and from age to age. It does, 
therefore, seem as if there were a strong presumption that morals are 
derivative from interests. 

That both interests and morals derive from men’s natural appetites and 
from the need to avoid the conflicts that must ensue from their unregulated 
satisfaction is, I think, not to be denied. But it does not follow that morals 
derive from interests. On the contrary, I doubt whether it is possible to 
explain the difference between interests and appetites without introducing 
moral notions into the explanation. I do not mean to suggest that morals 
are in any sense prior to interests, but rather that neither can be treated as 
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JOHN PLAMENATZ 


merely derivative from the other. Both are social phenomena, and the 
attempt to treat either as more fundamental than the other creates, from 
the point of view of social theory, insurmountable difficulties. 

I have suggested that the notion of interest—as well as other notions 
ye closely allied to it, such as welfare and happiness—is extremely vague. It is, 
Ww for instance, much vaguer than notions of right and duty. Not only are the 
is general concepts of right and duty less vague than the concept of interest, 
is but at any particular time in any society men have quite a number of precise 
or ideas about their rights and obligations. These ideas no doubt vary, but 
ir much less so, I think, than men’s opinions about what constitutes their 
1e interests. Far from being on less solid ground when we discuss morals than 
ly | when we discuss interests, we are in most cases on more solid ground. Most 
1¢ | men in most societies at most times have clearer ideas about their rights 
ir § and obligations than about their interests; and the former ideas are less 
s, || liable to change than the latter. If I am right in so thinking, it does seem 
is. § unlikely—though not perhaps impossible—that morals are derivative from 
ly § interests. 
at Let us look a little more closely into the process whereby interests change 
ts | or are acquired. How, for instance, do the interests of a class come to 
ch § change? The Marxists say that they do so because the social position of 
that class has changed. This answer is perhaps true but is certainly not 
sufficient. The class in question do not make new demands merely because 
their position in society has changed; they also make them because they 
be § think themselves entitled to have what they ask for. The process is not one 
er § of making new demands and then evolving moral concepts to justify those 
to | demands. It is not a question of first feeling needs and then justifying them. 
m § Men, when their most urgent appetites are satisfied, feel the lack not so 
on — much of what they do not have as of what they think they are entitled to. 
pt § As their social position changes, so, too, do their needs; but it would, I think, 
in § bea false account of the matter to suggest that their needs change first and 
is § their moral concepts only afterwards to suit their needs. 

m, The Marxists have made a distinction between the ‘objective’ interests of 
es, § aclass and their actual aspirations at any particular time. Their ‘objective’ 
ie § interests are presumably what the class would demand if they were fully 

aware of their social position and the most they could get out of it for them- 
nd § selves. The class have attained self-consciousness when they deliberately 
ed § strive to realize their ‘objective’ interests. Even if we suppose this distinc- 
als § tion to be valid, it does not, in my opinion, serve to show that interests are 
to § in any sense prior to morals. For the total situation in which the class find 
ng § themselves includes the notions of justice current in the society they belong 
to; these notions set a limit to what other classes are willing to concede and 
even to what they themselves demand. That these notions are themselves 
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liable to change does not make them any the less restrictive of social 
demands. Nor are ideas of right a kind of moral dress in which men disguise 
their demands; on the contrary, what they ask for and insist upon having 
is partly determined by their conceptions of justice. 

If, for the moment, we consider individuals rather than classes, we can 
perhaps see more clearly how aspirations are converted into interests. 
Nearly all human beings are dreamers; they secretly desire very much more 
than they can possibly have. It may be that the dreams they most delight in 
are the ones they are most afraid that other people should know about. What 
changes some of their aspirations—and not necessarily the ones dearest to 
them—into claims they are willing to press against other men? It is surely 
the belief that those claims are just. By what process can some of a man’s 
many aspirations be transformed and hardened into what he conceives to 
be his interests except by the application to them of common notions of 
justice? What he can get will largely depend upon what other people can 
be persuaded to admit he is entitled to, and his own conception of what he 
can decently ask for will be limited in the same way. No doubt what other 
people think he is entitled to will vary with his position in society and with 
theirs; but the fact remains that we cannot explain how some of his many 
aspirations are transformed into the more or less permanent and effective 
demands that he calls his interests without the intervention of moral ideas. 
Class and group interests are, no doubt, in several important respects 
different from individual interests; but in the respect that now concerns us 
they are similar. Interests do not first arise or change and then afterwards 
moral codes to suit them. Only moral creatures can have interests as distin- 
guished from mere appetites and dreams,’ and their conception of those 
interests is deeply affected by their morals. It is, of course, deeply affected 
by other things as well. I have no wish to stand either Utilitarianism or 
Marxism on its head by suggesting that interests are derivative and moral 
ideas fundamental. My desire is merely to deny part of what the Utilitarians 
and Marxists have taught us; but that part is important. 

To say that the interests of a class are determined by their position in 
society, and their moral code by their interests, is to give us no clue at all 
as to what those interests are. We cannot first consider the social position 
of that class in abstraction from their demands, traditions, and moral 
notions, and then argue that, being in that position, they have such-and- 
such ‘objective’ interests, which they may not yet be aware of but which 
are nevertheless theirs. We can only discover what the interests of a class 
are by considering what they in fact do strive for, what demands they make, 


* And these dreams and appetites are themselves effects of a largely social experience. 
The dream worlds, vulgar or refined, into which we escape from reality are made to satisfy 
the tastes and preferences, moral and aesthetic, of social creatures. 
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and what they most insist on. When we say that some of their demands are 
incompatible with their interests, we mean only that if they ask for some 
things they will not get others, which we suppose them to want more 
intensely or more often. The Marxian conception of objective interests is, 
in I think, quite indefensible. 

S. We can, of course, sometimes make predictions about the demands on 
re § society that groups and individuals will make in the future. We can also 
in § relate those demands to changes in the social positions of the persons who 
at § make them. We can do this because we have seen other groups or indi- 
to § viduals situated as we believe the groups or individuals we are concerned 
ly § about will be. We could not make these predictions unless interests and 
’s § moral codes varied with social situations. But this correspondence does not 
to § imply that moral codes are determined by interests, that they are in any way 
of § secondary and interests fundamental. 


in 
ne III 
er Both the Utilitarians and the Marxists have a lot to say about conflicts 


th § and reconciliations of interest. The Utilitarians assume that the function 
1y | of moral codes is to make reconciliations of interest possible; and the 
ve § Marxists, that such reconciliations are in certain cases impossible because 
s. | classes that have conflicting interests evolve different moral codes and 
ts § therefore have no common standards by reference to which a settlement 
us | really satisfactory to all parties could be reached. Peace is preserved in 
is § actual societies only to the extent that any one class in them have the power 
n- § to impose settlements favourable to themselves upon all other classes, and 
se § it will be preserved in the future communist society without the use of force 
>d § only because all classes will have disappeared. These two schools of thought 
or | seem to me to imply quite false opinions, not only about how interests are 
al § acquired and change, but also about the processes whereby they are recon- 
ns § ciled or brought into conflict. The tacit assumption behind them is that the 
processes whereby interests are organized, conciliated, and brought into 
in § conflict are different from the processes whereby they are created and 
ll § changed. I believe that this assumption is false and leads to mistaken views 
m § about the relations of interests to morals. 
al Let us examine an imaginary compromise satisfactory to both the parties 
d- § that reach it. One party demands X and the other demands Y, the resources 
oh § needed to produce X and Y being limited. In the final settlement it is 
ss § decided to produce 10X and 15Y. The parties to the settlement are not 
e, § equally numerous, and the resources needed to produce 10X are not equal 
to those needed to produce 15Y. Nevertheless, the settlement satisfies both 
ce. § parties, and is therefore a genuine conciliation of interests. But there is no 
sense in which 10X equals 15Y, or in which 10X divided by the number 
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of people demanding X is equal to 15Y divided by the number of people 
demanding Y, or in which the ratio of 10X to anything measurable about 
the demand for X is equal to the ratio of 15 Y to anything measurable about 
the demand for Y. Though the final decision is to produce a certain quantity 
of X and Y, and though it is to the interest of some people that X should 
be produced and of others that Y should be, there is no sense in which these 
two interests have been measured against one another and a balance struck 
between them. This is clearly true in the case I have considered, but it would 
be no less true if the number of people demanding X were the same as the 
number demanding Y, and the real cost of producing 10X were the same 
as the real cost of producing 15Y. ; 

The decision reached satisfied both parties, and two different interests 
were reconciled, though neither party knew beforehand what it would get 
and there was no means of establishing that what it did get was, in terms 
of satisfaction of demand, equivalent, either absolutely or in proportion to 
numbers or needs, to what the other party got. The conciliation of interests 
was not the establishment of an equality or determinate proportion between 
the satisfactions of competing demands. Whenever two parties make 
demands and neither can get what it asks for unless the other gets less, their 
interests are reconciled as soon as they agree about what each of them is to 
get. They are reconciled, not because a balance has been struck between 
them, but only because a settlement has been reached. So long as neither 
party feels that the settlement has been imposed on it and is unjust, both 
parties are satisfied and their ‘interests are reconciled’ in the only possible 
meaning of that phrase. It might well have happened, had the negotiations 
been carried on differently, that a proposal to produce 10X and 15Y would 
not have satisfied the parties, but that a decision to produce 8X and 18Y 
would have done so. Any one of quite a number of possible compromises 
might have been accepted by the parties, and might therefore have recon- 
ciled their interests. 

What is it that causes the parties to a dispute to accept or to reject a 
proposal offering each of them less than it asks for? The concessions that 
negotiators make depend on the often quickly changing sentiments of their 
clients, on what they imagine will satisfy the spokesman of the other party, 
on the extent to which they have bound themselves by statements made in 
the past, on the willingness of their fellow negotiators to allow them to save 
face, on commonly accepted notions of justice and decent behaviour, and 
on other imponderables. There will nearly always be some factors capable 
of measurement, and therefore some calculation; but the final settlement, 
if it is reached, will not greatly depend on the accuracy of the calculations; 
it will depend much more on psychological and moral causes. 

We cannot say, if a settlement that satisfies both parties is reached, that 
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interests are only ‘apparently’ reconciled. Should another dispute about the 
same matter be started later on by one of the parties, it does not mean that 
it was deceived by the other or mistook its ‘true’ interest when the agreement 
was made. We could as easily conclude that it mistook its interest when it 
decided to renew the dispute. In such cases the distinction between real and 
apparent interest is arbitrary, depending upon the preferences of the person 
who makes the judgement. The facts to be considered are the claims 
actually made, the disputes that arise, and the settlements that end them. 
We can have no idea of men’s interests that we do not derive from these 
facts. But the claims that men put forward, the disputes they engage in, the 
agreements they reach, are profoundly affected by their opinions about 
justice and right conduct. We must always distinguish between men’s desires 
and needs, on the one hand, and their more or less consistently and 
tenaciously pressed claims on the other. It is the latter that are their 
interests, and are not to be understood apart from common ideas about 
justice. 

What men feel they are entitled to largely depends on what they have 
been in the habit of getting and have learnt to expect. It depends, too, on 
the procedures for making agreements which they have come to accept as 
just. The way that negotiations and conflicts are carried on affects men’s 
interests as much as it is affected by them. A man’s pursuit of his interest is 
not a chase that does not change the nature of the quarry. It is as a com- 
petitor, a collaborator, and a negotiator with other men that a man acquires 
the ambitions and settled preferences he calls his interests; and the same is 
true of classes of men. The pursuit of interest, unlike the hunt, is like war 
or marriage, where conflict and collaboration quite change the nature of 
the objects for whose sake they were first undertaken. 

When we say that interests are irreconcilable, we do not mean that some 
people’s getting what they want must prevent other people’s doing so as 
well. For that situation arises whenever there is a conflict of interests, and 
yet many conflicts are peacefully settled. When an agreement satisfies us, it 
is almost never because it gives us precisely what we want, but because we 
feel that justice has been done. What, then, is the difference between con- 
flicting and irreconcilable interests? Does it lie in the nature of the interests? 
It is difficult to see how it could do so. We see a conflict of interests some- 
times ending in war or revolution and sometimes in a friendly treaty or a 
timely reform. There is nothing about the interests whose conflict leads to 
war and revolution that explains the event. To discover its causes we must 
consider the men whose interests are in question, the temperaments of their 
leaders, the means of settlement they dispose of, and the whole course of the 
dispute. If the English have contrived to reconcile the claims of different 
sections of their community more easily than many other peoples, it is 
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certainly not because those claims, considered in themselves, have been less 
incompatible with one another, but because the English have acquired in 
the course of their history effective procedures for the settlement of disputes, 
and also—and this is equally important—the attitudes of mind that help 
men to make good use of them. 

Men make their interests as they strive to realize them, and it is always 
as moral creatures that they strive. I mean as creatures who—however 
greedy and selfish they may be—have rights and duties, and who cannot 
deal with one another unless they recognize that they have them. 

















COUNTY ADMINISTRATION OF 
PLANNING CONTROLS 


PETER G. RICHARDS 


University of Southampton 


I 


THE Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, transferred the planning 
powers of local authorities from the county district councils to the county 
councils. Under all earlier planning legislation, in the various Acts passed 
between 1909 and 1932, it was the district and borough councils which had 
been given the opportunity to introduce local planning schemes. But the 
donation of planning responsibilities to the counties was supported by a 
mass of evidence. Academic commentators were unanimous in their view 
that plans for future development should be framed to cover wide areas 
and should not merely preserve local amenities: the need for large areas for 
planning authorities was used as an argument in favour of a regional system 
of local government.’ Similar conclusions were reached by the official 
investigations which reported in the early stages of the war. The Barlow 
Report? urged the need for larger areas of local administration for planning 
purposes and commented with approval on the contemporary tendency 
towards regional administration. It stressed that in Scotland planning 
powers had already been given to the county councils and that the multi- 
plicity of planning authorities in England and Wales was a serious hin- 
drance to the effective control of development—there were, for example, 
133 planning authorities in the area served by the London Passenger 
Transport Board. Further, the Commission noted that many of the planning 
schemes that were in force were the result of the work of various kinds of 
joint boards or joint committees which had been formed through local 
initiative. The Uthwatt Committee, although not primarily concerned with 
planning land use, reported that planning should be treated as a national 
concern and advocated the establishment of a Central Planning Authority.° 

1 G. D. H. Cole, Regional and Local Government, pp. 75-81, and W. A. Robson, The 
Development of Local Government, 2nd ed., pp. 50-57. 

? Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Population 
(Cmd. 6153), pp. 174-84. 


3 Report of the Expert Committee on Compensation and Betterment (Cmd. 6386), 
para. 23. 


Political Studies, Vol. II, No. 1 (1954, 9-24). 
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These critics of district administration were motivated by the fact that 
only a small part of the country had been covered by operative development 
plans under the terms of pre-war legislation. Consequently, the social and 
aesthetic evils of unplanned development had continued. The inactivity of 
the district councils was partly the result of the complex procedure laid 
down in the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, which had to be 
complied with before a planning scheme could be completed, and was 
partly due to the fear of incurring the liability to pay large sums in com- 
pensation if a local planning scheme were brought into force. Since 1929 
the counties have been permitted, but not compelled, to accept planning 
responsibilities. By the Local Government Act, 1929, section 40, county 
councils were empowered to act jointly with other authorities in the 
preparation or adoption of town-planning schemes, and by the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1932, sections 2 and 3, a county district could relin- 
quish its planning powers to the county council or delegate such functions 
to a joint committee, except the power to levy a rate or raise a loan. Also, 
in 1931, the Surrey County Council promoted a Bill and secured powers 
to control development in the rural parts of the county.' The examination 
of a list of planning schemes which became operative under legislation 
passed before 1947 shows that the county councils were concerned with the 
preparation of a majority of them.” In sum, while in the pre-war period local 
planning administration was in a confused and unsatisfactory condition, 
the way had been well prepared for the transfer of planning functions to 
the county councils. 

But the 1947 Act enlarged as well as reallocated the planning powers 
of local authorities. These now fall into three categories: the framing of 
development plans, the control of development, and the promotion of 
development. Until 1944 the planning functions of local authorities had 
been negative in conception, for while it was possible to prohibit undesir- 
able projects which were contrary to a development scheme, there was no 
way to ensure that desirable development would take place. War-time 
destruction, especially in the central areas of large towns, made it essential 
to give local authorities powers to promote planned re-development. Thus, 
subject to certain safeguards for property owners, land may now be desig- 
nated as subject to compulsory acquisition, and the planning authority need 
not wait for appropriate construction to take place at private initiative. But 
these powers are mainly the concern of large centres of population—the 
county boroughs—and will not be considered further. 

Development plans were a central feature of earlier planning legislation. 


* Sir W. Hart and W. O. Hart, Introduction to Local Government Law and Administra- 
tion, 4th ed., p. 509. Prior to 1932 planning schemes were restricted to urban areas. 
? Circular No. 60 issued by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning in Oct. 1948. 
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They are now more flexible and may be revised every five years and 
designate any land liable to compulsory purchase. The control of develop- 
ment is also more extensive and planning permission is required in respect 
of any development. The definition of ‘development’ is of major importance 
and section 12 of the 1947 Act is devoted to its interpretation. ‘““Develop- 
ment” means the carrying out of building, engineering, mining, or other 
operations in, on, over or under land, or the making of any material change 
in the use of any buildings or other land.’ Certain operations which fall 
within this definition, however, are expressly excluded by the same section; 
these include agricultural or forestry work, alterations to a building that do 
not affect its external appearance, highway work by local authorities, and 
work required for the maintenance of essential public services. On the other 
hand, permission is required to turn a house into flats and may be needed 
for the deposit of waste materials. The definition of development was 
further restricted by Dr. Dalton’s ‘experiment in freedom’ in 1950, and 
approval need no longer be sought for minor additions to dwelling-houses 
and the erection of gates and fences. Indeed, the provisions of this section 
of the 1947 Act were never fully enforced: under it the colour to be used 
when a house was repainted might have become a matter for public 
decision. ; 

It follows that the planning functions of local authorities are extremely 
varied in character. They range from the zoning of land for residential, 
industrial, recreational, or other purposes to the approval of the siting of 
advertisements, the erection of a garage, and the felling of trees. The design 
of the administrative machinery instituted to enforce the 1947 Act had, 
above all, to be sufficiently flexible to adjust itself to the tasks that con- 
fronted it. This paper attempts to survey the arrangements made by the 
administrative counties in England and Wales to enable them to perform 
their new and assorted planning responsibilities. 


II 


The reorganization of local government functions cannot be effected 
without opposition, and the district councils and non-county boroughs 
expressed concern through their associations at this further erosion of their 
powers. This point of view was expressed by Brigadier Prior-Palmer' and 
other members of the Commons during the second reading debate on the 
1947 Bill, but these protests were weakened by the experience of the 
previous fifteen years and by the Barlow and Uthwatt Reports. The non- 
county borough and district councils had to console themselves with the 
clause of the Bill which provided that the county planning authorities might 
delegate a section of their planning functions. Delegation can only apply 


1 M.LP. for Worthing. See H.C. Deb., vol. ccccxxxii, col. 1025 et seq. 
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to the powers of a local planning authority under Part III of the 1947 Act, 
i.e. the functions relating to the control of development; the preparation of 
development plans remains the responsibility of the county authority. The 
reasons for this distinction are unquestionably valid. Only the county can 
achieve a synoptic view of the problems of future development and balance 
equitably any competing interests of adjacent urban and rural authorities. 
The county must negotiate with other authorities on matters of regional 
importance, e.g. the accommodation of the surplus population of London 
or the preservation of the National Parks. And as the number of highly 
qualified planning officers and consultants is limited it was essential to 
reduce the number of authorities responsible for the preparation of develop- 
ment plans so that these specialists could be most effectively employed. Yet 
by sharing the control of development with district councils the county is 
able to utilize local knowledge, opinion, and experience, can decentralize 
a new and vast burden of detailed administration, and enable its staff to 
concentrate on major questions of policy. It is not surprising that the 
counties most strongly in favour of the delegation of planning powers are 
those with the highest population; and the same counties contain many of 
the larger urban districts and non-county boroughs which are anxious that 
the delegation technique should be used to the fullest possible extent. 

Section 34 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, which is con- 
cerned with the delegation of planning functions! is entirely permissive in 
character. It states that the Minister may make regulations for authorizing 
or requiring the delegation of powers: the Regulations” themselves authorize 
but do not require such delegation. In the committee stage of the Bill un- 
successful attempts were made to force the Minister to issue regulations 
concerning delegation and to ensure that the regulations should require, 
instead of permit, the delegation of the control of development to county 
districts.? But the Minister, Mr. Silkin, was anxious that the provisions 
should be as elastic as possible so that local arrangements might vary to 
meet local circumstances. 

The Delegation Regulations appeared on 21 November 1947. On the 
same day the Minister issued Circular 37 to local authorities which outlined 
his views on the problems of delegation, explained the import of the 
Regulations, and outlined the courses of action open to local planning 
authorities. The Circular showed that the Regulations had been drawn as 
widely as possible so that local arrangements could be made to suit local 
conditions and wishes. Consequently, no uniform pattern for delegation 
schemes is laid down and local schemes may be amended at any time with 


? The county of London is not affected by Section 34. 
2 S.R. and O. 2499 of 1947. 


> Report on the proceedings of Standing Committee D, dated 13 March 1947, cols. 461-93. 
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the agreement of the parties thereto and the consent of the Minister. As 
delegation is not compulsory, some counties have decided to retain planning 
administration entirely in their own hands. Other counties, while rejecting 
the method of delegating powers to county district councils, have decentral- 
ized planning administration through the creation of a series of area sub- 
committees of the county planning committee, and the county districts are 
invited to nominate members to these area sub-committees. The Circular 
indicated that the Minister was prepared to approve any arrangements 
which were acceptable to both the county council and the county districts 
subject to two conditions. It was essential that the county should retain 
sufficient control over development applications to ensure that the county 
development plan should not be prejudiced, and any scheme must provide 
that applications be dealt with speedily while making use of the knowledge 
and experience of the county districts. If the county districts in any county, 
or some of them, were not satisfied with the extent of the delegation or 
decentralization of planning functions proposed by the county, the dispute 
was to be settled by the Minister, and Circular 37 made it clear that there 
could be no question of imposing a range of delegated planning functions 
upon a county district which it was not prepared to accept. 

In order that the public may not be confused by the variations of plan- 
ning administration between counties, a number of standard procedures 
have been laid down for the whole of England and Wales excluding 
London.' All applications for planning permission are made to a county 
district council irrespective of whether any planning functions have been 
delegated to the particular council, and where a county district does deter- 
mine an application it states that it is acting on behalf of the county council. 
In addition, all appeals against planning decisions lie against the county as 
principal and not against the county district as agent, although the county 
may decide to arrange for a county district to deal with any appeal. 

But apart from these uniform arrangements in matters that affect com- 
munication with an applicant for consent to develop, there is great variety 
in the source of decision on planning applications. The three main cate- 
gories of organization, complete centralization in the hands of the county 
planning committee, decentralization through county area planning sub- 
committees, and delegation to county districts, cause many differences of 
detail. Decentralization is essentially a compromise which enables a county 
to retain full planning powers while consulting local opinion. But the 
majority of counties have utilized the delegation provisions of section 34 
and in contrast to the central supervision of delegation arrangements by 


! In accordance with s. 102 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, and the Regula- 
tions thereunder, S.I. No. 711 of 1948, subsequently revoked but substantially re-enacted 
by S.I. No. 728 of 1950. 
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the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
restricted their guidance to the terms of Circular 37 as outlined above. Con- 
sequently, the delegation schemes of any county tend to have some indivi- 
dual features. Some counties have delegated a wider range of powers to 
some county districts in their area than to other districts: Worthing has been 
granted more planning functions than the other county districts in West 
Sussex. Some counties which have delegated powers to county districts have 
also created a series of area sub-committees of the county planning com- 
mittee: these area committees have varying tasks but, in general, they act as 
intermediaries between the county planning committee and the county dis- 
tricts. Yet, as will appear from the table below, the majority of counties 
which have delegation schemes do not find such area committees to be 
necessary. Finally, some counties have utilized two of the main categories 
of organization by making entirely different arrangements for different 
county districts; a complete list of such instances may be found in the fol- 
lowing table.’ 


County Planning Organization in England and Wales 














No. of 
“ area sub- 
County Type of scheme committees 
Bedfordshire Delegation — 
Berkshire Delegation 3 
Buckinghamshire Delegation 4 
: 2 Delegation to Cambridge B. 4 
Cambridgeshire Decentralization chartins 
Cheshire Delegation 7 
Cornwall Decentralization 3 
Cumberland Delegation _ 
Derbyshire Delegation _ 
Devon Delegation 4 
Dorset Delegation 3 
Durham Delegation 7 
Essex Delegation 6 
, Delegation to Cheltenham B. 
Giemmateetiom Decentralization otherwise 7 
Hampshire Decentralization 5 
, Delegation to Hereford B. 1 
Herefordshire { Besintieadion otherwise 2 
Hertfordshire Delegation — 
Huntingdonshire Centralization _ 
Isle of Ely Centralization — 
Isle of Wight Centralization = 
Kent Delegation 3 
Decentralization for Lancaster B., 
Morecombe and Heysham B., 
Lancashire Carnforth U.D., Lancaster 1 
R.D., and Lunesdale R.D. 
Delegation otherwise 
Leicestershire Delegation 4 


* This information has been obtained through the courtesy of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government. 
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No. of 
area sub- 
County Type of scheme committees 

Lincolnshire (Holland) Decentralization 2 

ss (Kesteven) Decentralization 3 

a (Lindsey) Delegation — 
Middlesex Delegation “ 
Norfolk Delegation — 
Northampton Deiegation —_ 
Northumberland Delegation _ 
Nottinghamshire Decentralization + 
Oxfordshire Decentralization : 
Rutland Centralization — 

: Centralization otherwise 
Shropshire Delegation to Shrewsbury B. _ 
Soke of Peterborough Centralization = 
Somerset Delegation 6 
Staffordshire Delegation _— 
Suffolk, East Decentralization 3 
Suffolk, West Delegation 3 
Surrey Delegation 6 
Sussex, East Delegation 5 
Sussex, West Delegation 3 
Warwickshire Delegation — 
Westmorland Delegation _— 
Wiltshire Delegation 5 
Worcestershire Delegation _— 
Yorkshire, East Riding Delegation -= 
Delegation to Redcar B., Scar- 
; = borough B., Thornaby-on-Tees 
Yorkshire, North Riding B., ye Eston UD. y 7 
Decentralization otherwise 

Yorkshire, West Riding Delegation — 
Anglesey Centralization _ 
Brecon Delegation — 
Caernarvonshire Decentralization 7 
Cardigan Decentralization 4 
Carmarthenshire Delegation — 
Denbighshire Decentralization 2 
Flintshire Delegation vo 
Glamorganshire Delegation — 
Merioneth Centralization — 
Monmouthshire Decentralization 2 
Montgomery Centralization _ 
Pembroke Delegation — 
Radnor Centralization — 
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It may be useful to tabulate the various methods of planning adminis- 














tration. 

Type of scheme or combination of schemes No. of Counties 
Delegation. : 35 
Delegation with an area of decentralization ‘ 1 
Decentralization . 11 
Decentralization with delegation to some District Councils 4 
Centralization . : 9 
Centralization with delegation toa single authority . 1 

Total of administrative counties (excluding London) 61 
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There would appear to be a number of regional fashions in planning 
administration. Only sixteen of the thirty-six counties with delegation 
schemes have created area sub-committees, and these area committees seem 
more popular in the southern half of England than in the north, where they 
exist only in Cheshire and Durham. Again, of the four counties which 
delegate to a single authority, three, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and 
Shropshire, are contiguous. Four of the six counties in England which 
employ centralization are adjacent authorities in the east midlands, but 
they are also extremely small and it is natural that they should feel that 
their size makes delegation or decentralization provisions unnecessary. On 
the other hand, Shropshire, the only one of the larger English counties to 
centralize planning machinery, is placed next to three Welsh counties, 
Radnor, Montgomery, and Merioneth, which have adopted the same sys- 
tem. Initially, the same method was also used by the neighbouring county 
of Hereford before it adopted a decentralization scheme. The fifteen coun- 
ties which now use decentralization are not easy to classify for they vary in 
location, size, and density of population. It is, however, noteworthy that 
the ten administrative counties with a population of over half a million 
have all made delegation arrangements. 

In my view, delegation must be more satisfactory than decentralization, 
for it gives the district council a clear status in the work of local planning. 
Decentralization creates the danger that only those members of a district 
council who happen to be members of the local area sub-committee of the 
county planning committee will feel at all concerned with planning ques- 
tions. Decentralization also involves a three-tier system of administration— 
county, area, and district—whereas the middle stage, the area, may be 
avoided in a delegation scheme. These area committees, by their nature, 
suffer severe limitations, for the members attend as the representatives of 
other bodies, responsible for defending their particular interests. And it is 
not unusual for joint committees to be lacking in corporate spirit. Yet it 

must be admitted that the distinction between delegation and decentraliza- 
tion is sometimes more formal than real. In Hampshire the decentralization 
scheme allows each district to form a development sub-committee which 
gives initial consideration to all planning applications; this probably gives 
the Hampshire districts, in practice, as much influence over local planning 
policy as the county districts in the neighbouring county of Dorset can 
exercise under their delegation agreements. 


Ill 
No attempt will be made to describe the delegation agreements in detail 
as they vary so greatly from county to county.' A brief survey must suffice. 


* J. R. Sampson, Delegation of Services within Counties, ch. 5, analyses the delegation 
arrangements of thirty-eight counties in full. 
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The agreement lists the functions to be delegated to the district and sets out 
the conditions under which the delegation will operate. Some agreements 
define the constitution of planning committees, especially area committees 
where these exist. Everywhere there are certain classes of decisions which 
have to be referred to the county planning authority, e.g. any proposal 
which may be contrary to the development plan, any proposals to under- 
take development by county district councils, and those classes of applica- 
tions which have, by ministerial regulations, to be submitted to central 
government departments. The county planning staff have the right to receive 
copies of all development applications and may make recommendations on 
them to the district councils; if the county district does not concur with the 
view of the county planning officer the case is taken to the county planning 
committee for decision. Thus, while the final decision never rests with a 
local government official, the planning officer does exercise an important 
discretion. Frequently courity planning staff are organized on an area basis, 
and the planning business of a district council will be the concern of an area 
planning officer who may be entitled to attend meetings of the planning 
committee of the district council. These safeguards all help to ensure that 
a district does not take important decisions opposed to county policy. 
Where area committees exist in a three-tier system of planning com- 
mittees the chances of ill-considered action are even less; there will be 
a category of applications reserved for decision by the area committee, 
and a further category which must go before the county planning com- 
mittee. 

In addition to determining development applications, there are a number 
of other functions which can come within the scope of delegation agree- 
ments. These include the enforcement of planning control, the preservation 
of woodlands and historic buildings, the control of advertisements, and the 
proper maintenance of gardens and waste sites. The county usually retains 
the power to modify or revoke planning permission already given, and the 
power to enforce the stoppage of uses contrary to planning requirements, 
as such orders are likely to involve claims for compensation. Under section 
17 of the 1947 Act, anyone who proposes to develop or change the use of 
land, and who does not know whether the proposal requires the consent of 
the planning authority, may apply to discover if such consent is needed. 
This section is designed to cover minor adjustments and changes of all 
kinds, but such applications are of special interest as they raise purely legal 
issues. The powers of the county under section 17 are often delegated, 
even where, as in Northampton, the scope of the delegation is otherwise 
narrow: in Lancashire, which is far more generous with its delegation, 
this particular function remains with the county council. If this power is 


delegated there is a risk that the districts will interpret the law in a con- 
5540.2.1 Cc 
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flicting way. Provision for appeals is also included in delegation schemes. 
When planning permission is refused by a local authority or is granted 
subject to restrictions, the disappointed applicant can appeal against the 
decision. An inspector appointed by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government conducts a local inquiry and the Minister’s ruling is announced 
later. Should the district council or the county council present the official 
case at these inquiries? A saving in time and transport may be effected if 
the matter is left to the district council which will also have a more intimate 
knowledge of local circumstances; on the other hand, county officials will 
possess a greater degree of expertise on planning questions. Except in the 
more complicated issues, the balance of advantage would seem to favour 
the district council and, while the position varies, many counties delegate 
responsibility for appeals to the district, providing that either the county 
or the district may request that a particular case be transferred to the county. 
A case is transferred in this way if there is a difference of opinion between 
the two authorities. A district council can decide to give evidence in favour 
of the appellant and against the county, in spite of the fact that it has 
previously communicated the refusal to the appellant. The possibility of 
such public opposition may well affect the policy of the county planning 
authority. 

It is usual for a district council to bear the administrative cost of the 
planning functions delegated to it. But there are exceptions to this rule. In 
Dorset, for example, while Poole and Weymouth have received a fairly 
generous delegation of planning powers, the County remains responsible 
for all expenditure in this field. Poole and Weymouth submit estimates to 
the County which reserves the right to modify any item, and they are also 
required to submit their planning accounts to the District Auditor as part 
of the accounts of the County Council. These two Boroughs enjoy special 
treatment because, as the delegation of planning powers to the other 
districts in the County is more restricted, Dorset incurs the greater part of 
planning expenditure over the rest of the County. It is, then, only equitable 
to the ratepayers that the County should bear the cost of planning in Poole 
and Weymouth. 

Compensation raises far more complex,issues. The central government 
is responsible for compensation for the loss of development value, but if 
restrictions are placed on the existing use of a site the local authority may 
still be liable to pay compensation. Such liability may follow refusal of 
permission to enlarge or improve a building or to improve agricultural or 
forestry land, as well as the making of an order for the removal of an adver- 
tisement which existed on 7 January 1947, and orders for the preservation 
of woodlands and historic buildings. Compensation may also be payable 
where planning permission, once given, is subsequently revoked or modi- 
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fied. In addition, the refusal of planning permission may enable an owner, 
in circumstances strictly defined in the 1947 Act, to require a local authority 
to purchase his land. Thus the decisions of a local planning authority can 
throw a heavy burden on the rate fund, especially as the Ministry grant in 
aid of such expenditure varies between 20 and 50 per cent. according to the 
prosperity of the locality as judged by the criterion of rateable value per 
head of population. 

The examination of a number of delegation agreements reveals no 
uniformity in the distribution of liability to meet these claims. In Kent, the 
district councils pay all compensation arising from the exercise of their 
delegated functions. In West Sussex and Dorset, the county pays compensa- 
tion, but ensures that any cases that are likely to involve such expenditure 
may be referred to it. In Middlesex and Lancashire, the county pays com- 
pensation provided that it approved the decision that led to the claim being 
made. Finally, in Surrey, difficulties over the payment of compensation 
caused an amendment to the original delegation agreements to be made in 
1952, The compensation clause in the initial scheme was similar to that 
used in Middlesex and Lancashire, but in Surrey it seems that this was felt 
to place too heavy a burden on the county as a whole. The position now is 
that any claim for compensation may be met either by the county or by the 
district, or jointly by the two authorities. Thus the exact distribution of the 
liability to meet any claim is a matter for ad hoc negotiation between 
the two councils. In this way a district council that wishes to preserve an 
amenity which is only of local interest may be required to meet the costs 
involved. 

The design of new buildings is another concern of planning authorities, 
although the extent to which matters of architectural detail are subjected 
to review varies from place to place. Standards of design are not easy to 
formulate, and delegation schemes are usually silent on such questions. No 
doubt informal consultations may take place between district and county 
officials if the plans of any proposed development appear to have unusual 
or unpleasant features, but any rejection of plans on aesthetic grounds is 
normally on an ad hoc basis. What may be unsuitable in one locality may 
be quite appropriate for another part of the area of the same authority. But 
in Kent an extensive attempt has been made to lay down standards of design 
for new dwellings, applicable to the whole county and to be enforced 
through the district councils. The delegation agreements between the 
County and the districts contain an illustrated supplement which sets out a 
large number of rulings on matters of architectural detail. I am informed 
that, in practice, these rulings may be applied by the district councils with 
some degree of flexibility, but the agreements themselves are quite definite. 
‘In carrying out on behalf of the County Council the functions delegated to 
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it... the District Council will in relation to matters of architectural control 
comply with standards not less than those indicated by the diagrams and 
the notes thereto contained in the Second Schedule hereto.’ This is note- 
worthy because of the volume of the directions which appear in the Second 
Schedule. They cover the general plan and arrangement of rooms in both 
houses and bungalows, the fenestration of both front and side elevations, 
the facing of exterior walls, the design of roofs, and the construction and 
distribution of chimneys. Some of the points made—e.g. the need for an 
orderly arrangement of windows—will command general agreement, but 
on some of the notes and diagrams there must be differences of,opinion. 
I quote some of the nostrums which appear to me to be contentious. ‘Upper 
lights should not be divided into small panes if large panes are used below.’ 
‘A low (front) wall . . . affords adequate privacy and looks well.’ ‘Gates, if 
required, should be of simple design.’ ‘Tall narrow (front) doors look mean 
and unwelcoming.’ ‘Doors with stained glass should be avoided.’ It may be 
felt that any attempt to impose planning control on this scale is likely to 
bring the whole concept of planning into ridicule. 

One further problem may arise from the delegation schemes: what is to 
happen if the agreement is broken? The schemes do not normally contain 
a default clause for it is assumed that they are made in good faith and that 
the parties thereto will be content to abide by them. The ultimate sanction, 
if an agreement were not honoured, would be to secure its modification or 
cancellation by agreement with the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. No agreements have been amended for this reason, but there are at 
least two instances where the agreements have not been kept. In July 1953 
the Daventry Borough Council refused to issue a notice confirming the 
refusal of the Northampton planning authority to assent to the building 
of houses near to a by-pass, after this particular application had been 
referred for decision to the County planning committee in accordance with 
the terms of the local delegation scheme. As the absence of a reply to a 
planning application is deemed. to constitute a refusal, Daventry’s action 
was an ineffective protest. Should the positions be reversed so that it is the 
county that wishes to give planning consent, the position is more difficult. 
In 1952 there was a dispute between Lyme Regis and the Dorset County 
Council over the use of a site by caravans, and, when the County instructed 
Lyme Regis to issue planning consent for caravan occupation, the latter 
authority refused to take action. Dorset then issued the consent direct, 
although this function had been delegated and the delegation agreement 
contained no default clause. 

The Local Government Manpower Committee has made the only official 
national survey of delegation schemes; the local government side of the 
Committee reviewed all aspects of the delegation of powers by county 
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councils in a memorandum attached to the Second Report.' The section on 
planning gives an outline of the different forms of procedure described 
above and makes some general recommendations. Delegation was preferred 
to decentralization, and the scope of delegation should be wide; district 
councils should normally conduct appeals; district councils should bear 
administrative expenditure and also pay compensation, except in cases 
where the county had approved their decision. On the subject of area 
committees the memorandum was inconclusive. ‘These committees could 
generally not be regarded as a necessity, but the evidence available justified 
their existence where local conditions required them.’? The inquiry into 
area committees might well have been pushed further in order to examine 
their cost in terms of manpower. In Somerset, officials of district councils 
do not attend meetings of the area committees: in Surrey, both the clerks 
and surveyors of district councils may attend area meetings and a ‘Technical 
Panel’ is formed, composed of members of the County planning staff and 
officials of the district councils, which meets regularly to discuss business 
due to come before the area planning committees. As over half the counties 
with delegation schemes manage without any area committees at all, these 
variations may provide an opportunity to effect economies. 


IV 


The administration of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, has 
worked smoothly during the first years of its operation, and the enforcement 
of planning control has not created the volume of controversy that might 
have been expected. This relative harmony has aided the working of delega- 
tion arrangements, and where these have been revised the general effect has 
been to enlarge the scope of the delegation. As councillors and officials from 
different authorities become accustomed to co-operating with each other 
mutual confidence tends to grow. Changing circumstances may, however, 
force further adjustments to be made to local administrative machinery. 

The Town and Country Planning Act, 1953, which amends the financial 
provisions of the 1947 Act, may affect the planning functions of local 
authorities, although until the further Bill promised for 1954 is enacted it 
is difficult to judge what the ultimate position may be. Under the 1947 Act 
both the collection of the betterment tax—the development charge—and 
the payment of compensation for the nationalization of development value 
were the concern of the Central Land Board, and there was no connexion 
between these monetary transactions and the work of local planning 
authorities. This is no longer to be the case. According to the White Paper 
on the amendment of the financial provisions of the 1947 Act, ‘compensa- 
tion will be paid for planning restrictions (subject to certain conditions) as 


* Cmd. 8421, pp. 38-52. 2 Ibid., p. 44, para. 29. 
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and when the development of land is prevented or severely restricted’.’ 
Thus, instead of the settlement of claims by the Central Land Board out of 
the £300 million fund instituted by the 1947 Act to compensate owners for 
the loss of development value, irrespective of whether any applications for 
planning consent had been made, compensation will now result directly 
from the action of local authorities on planning applications. The amount 
of compensation is to be limited to the amount of an admitted claim ranking 
for payment from the £300 million fund, and no compensation will be 
payable where planning permission is refused solely on the grounds that 
the development would be premature, or where it is refused on the basis of 
the principle of ‘good neighbourliness’. Good neighbourliness may cover a 
refusal to change the use of a building, or allow a particular type of build- 
ing, as well as restrictions on development which would place an undue 
burden on the community in the provision of services or which might 
endanger public health or safety.? Apart from these limitations, it follows 
that when a planning authority refuses an application it will present the 
national taxpayer with a financial liability. 

This situation may make the Government desire to increase its influence 
over local planning. Already this is considerable, for the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government has to approve development plans and 
determines appeals against local planning decisions. But development 
plans still leave a margin of discretion to the local planning authority, and 
any applicant who has been refused permission to develop may decide not 
to appeal but to claim compensation instead. The White Paper states that 
the Government will expect local authorities to exercise their planning 
functions with due regard to public economy, which may sound ominous 
to some advocates of planning.’ Discussing this section of the White Paper, 
the Town Planning Institute has suggested ‘that county planning authorities 
may, in some cases, consider it necessary to limit the extent of their delega- 
tion to county districts’.* Another factor in favour of such limitation must 
be that the new proposals will demand a more careful definition of the 
reasons for refusing an application for development permission: the use of 
the principle of ‘good neighbourliness’ is bound to lead to many disputes. 

The completion of development plans and their approval by the Minister 
might, by itself, be expected to encourage a wider delegation of county 
planning powers; this was implied by the original Ministry Circular, No. 37, 
on delegation agreements. The zoning of areas for particular types of land 
use, and the creation of an outline of priorities in re-development, restricts 
the freedom of a planning authority, especially where detailed town maps 


? Cmd. 8699, para. 26. ? Ibid., para. 35. 

* Ibid., para. 40. Cf. comments by Dr. Dalton on the Town and Country Planning Bill, 
1952. H.C. Deb., vol. dviii, col. 1136, and cols. 1233-4. 

* Memorandum by the Council of the Institute on the White Paper, para. 7. 
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have been prepared. So when a county district is covered by a development 
plan, the county may feel inclined to allow the district council to have 
a greater measure of authority to decide upon planning applications. In 
Lancashire, nineteen area committees which, besides judging certain classes 
of planning applications, were mainly concerned with the preparation of 
the development plan, have now been abolished and their functions largely 
transferred to the county districts. The County Council, bearing in mind the 
need for speed and economy in planning administration, decided that the 
retention of these bodies could not be justified once the development plan 
had been completed. In Middlesex, also, there is a movement in favour of 
wider delegation of powers. The report of the Council’s Local Government 
Conference Committee recommended reconsideration of the present dele- 
gation arrangements when the development plan was completed, and 
appeared to favour even fuller delegation than is now possible under the 
existing law.’ 

The degree of success achieved by delegation arrangements is not a 
matter for precise evaluation. They aim to combine local opinion and local 
knowledge with the professional expertise and wide outlook which are 
necessary to determine major questions of planning policy. In this they 
succeed, but the difficulties and vexations that must occasionally arise are 
bound to attract more attention than the smooth working of an administra- 
tive routine. This paper has been largely concerned with the discussion of 
the structure of delegation schemes, but when these fail to work well it is 
not normally through defects of procedure, but because there is a clash of 
interest among the parties to a particular agreement. Thus if two councils 
are controlled by opposed political parties, friction can easily arise. Alter- 
natively, where a large non-county borough wishes to attain county borough 
status, the county council may keep a jealous eye on its claims to attract 
more population. In circumstances like these some conflict is inevitable, and 
delegation merely provides a rather more complicated framework within 
which negotiation can take place. 

It may be argued that the creation of delegation schemes is a reflection 
of a pressing need to reorganize the structure of local government. This 
may be so in the case of county delegation of education powers, for here 
it is, at least partly, a question of how far certain large towns should be 
freed from county supervision. But no system of local government in rural 
areas can produce an authority which is suitable both to frame an overall 
development plan and to apply it to every minor case. County planning 
demands the creation of a partnership between local authorities with junior 
and senior members, in which the lesser body can make decisions on the 
unimportant cases and voice an opinion of local applications of more than 
Report of the Local Government Conference Committee, April 1953, pp. 23-26. 
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local significance. Such partnerships are another version of the method of 
checks and balances in government, and their growth serves to avoid the 
dangers of distant bureaucracy at one extreme and of narrow parochialism 
at the other. The junior partner must sometimes be offended that it has not 
got its own way: the senior partner will deprecate spirited opposition to its 
policy. And that is well. The great merit of delegation is to stimulate public 
discussion and thereby to strengthen the democratic content of local ad- 
ministration. 
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IN DEFENCE OF APATHY: 
SOME DOUBTS ON THE DUTY TO VOTE 


W. H. MORRIS JONES 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


TOLsToOy helped us to understand that battlefields are usually far more 
confused than the accounts of the generals would have us believe. To talk 
of ‘the fog of war’ is no wild metaphor; all commanders are groping, the 
best among them realize it. War is a nightmare of moving jig-saw puzzles 
in which bits are always missing and, when found, no longer relevant. The 
same idea was grasped by Arnold, who saw 
the darkling plains 
Where ignorant armies clash by night 


but he was talking of ideological rather than military operations. This 
extension of the idea is fruitful; even if improved communications and 
more intelligent military training have made Tolstoy more a caricaturist 
than a portrait-painter of war, students of politics ought to recognize the 
continuing validity of Arnold’s theme. The conflicts of political ideas have 
always been intricate and untidy, and the technicians of communications 
in ideas have as yet done nothing to improve matters. It may be doubted 
that they ever will. 

The situation on an ideological battlefield is indeed more chaotic than 
the worst conducted military operation. For it is not simply that we do not 
know enough about the movements of either our own troops or the enemy. 
The fellows actually keep changing sides. We recruit ideas which are still 
under enemy command and our own serve the opposite side without giving 
notice to us. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest that many of the ideas connected 
with the general theme of a Duty to Vote belong properly to the totalitarian 
camp and are out of place in the vocabulary of liberal democracy. It is 
prompted less by a love of ideological tidiness for its own sake than by a 
fear of the damage that may be caused by these particular strangers. 


It may be admitted at the outset that not much is said in this country 
about a duty to vote. Political activity takes its place as one among many 
activities and does so with remarkably little fuss. It is noticeable, however, 
that visitors to England from newer democracies more readily take up 
Political Studies, Vol. II, No. 1 (1954, 25-37). 
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definite attitudes on the question of participation in politics. For them, 
democracy must mean a very high level of political interest on the part of 
the people as a whole. It is not at all unusual for students from Asia to 
express disappointment and disillusionment at the lack of interest dis- 
played by the English public in its political affairs. As evidence they cite 
invariably the character of the national press, sometimes the low voting 
figures at local council elections. They feel almost cheated; they come to 
learn from the mother of democracy and they find that she is more anxious 
to talk about her chrysanthemums, her county cricket, and her next-door 
neighbour’s private life. Is this, the visitor asks, is this the meaning of the 
noble word and the grand idea of democracy? And too often we hasten to 
apologize, to reassure, to explain away. The correct answer to the question 
is a simple ‘Yes’. 

Our too frequent failure to give this answer suggests that although we 
may rarely speak of a duty to undertake political activity, or of a duty in 
particular to cast our votes, it is nevertheless something that we allow to 
remain in occupation of a place at the back of our minds. If the occasion 
demands it, we bring it out and use it as a weapon. When the occasion 
passes, back it goes into its place, undisturbed and unquestioned. It may 
perhaps be part of the job of a student of politics to submit such notions 
to examination and criticism, to turn out the neglected cupboards of the 
mind and throw away the rubbish that has accumulated. 

The presence of an unstated assumption that there is a duty to vote will 
probably not be seriously questioned, but mention may be made, by way 
of illustration, of some points noted by Mr. Grundy in his account of ‘Non- 
voting in an Urban District’.t “Most non-voters’, he remarks, ‘felt a degree 
of guilt about their abstention.’ Others, when asked whether they had voted, 
replied: ‘Certainly, it’s a duty.” Mr. Grundy himself expresses the view that 
‘somehow the apathy of the elector who will not put himself out a little to 
vote . . . has to be disturbed’. A large turn-out at the polls is generally con- 
sidered a matter for rejoicing, a small poll something about which it is 
proper to be ashamed. In September 1952, at the Hague Conference of the 
International Political Science Association, one of the round tables dis- 
cussed ‘Local self-government as a basis for democracy’, and it was notice- 
able that many speakers took it for granted that low voting figures in local 
elections implied a grave weakness, if not indeed the effective absence of 
democracy. Those who were sceptical as to the value of local self-govern- 
ment as a basis for democracy pointed to this apathy as something that in 
itself indicated that local democracy was unreal.? Equally, those who 


1 In The Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies, Jan. 1950. 

? One of the more vigorous exponents of this view was M. Georges Langrod. A transla- 
tion based on his paper, ‘Le Gouvernement local, fondement ou apprentissage de la 
démocratie’, appears in Public Administration, Spring 1953. 
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believed fervently in the value of local self-government seemed willing to 
concede that election apathy weakened their case. 

Before discussing the possible rational grounds for a duty to vote, we 
may mention some of the factors which may have encouraged belief in its 
importance. One such influence has almost certainly been the memories of 
struggles for the right to vote. The extensions of the franchise in the nine- 
teenth and present centuries were occasions for great public debate and 
agitation. The eventual achievement of the right for all adults to vote may 
easily have contributed to a belief in the duty of all adults to vote. This is 
all the more likely in view of the piecemeal nature of the conquest. Each 
victory was a victory of a more or less clearly defined section of the com- 
munity—the urban worker, the agricultural labourer, the ‘flapper’. How 
better to justify the campaign and at the same time make its gains secure 
than by demonstrating that this right really was needed, really is valued? 
Failure to exercise the right then becomes in some way a betrayal of those 
pioneers of one’s own section who fought for it. 

A second set of influences—perhaps peculiar to England?—is the aristo- 
cratic heritage. The affairs of state are the concern of men of substance 
and leisure, an opportunity but also a trust not to be shirked. This view 
may have begun as the attitude of a class, but in the course of the 
nineteenth century it permeated other levels of society. It has, of course, 
exerted a profoundly valuable influence on public life in this country. 
By making public service a noble occupation it has helped to attract to 
it (as politicians or civil servants) that layer of quality which in some 
other countries tends to be drawn towards more lucrative pursuits. It 
has also helped to establish that tradition of part-time public service on 
which our local institutions and voluntary associations have depended. 
At the same time, however, it has encouraged, as it permeated down- 
wards through society, a general belief in the duty to participate in 
political activity, to share the responsibilities of the polis.? This belief 


* It is interesting to see that Mr. Grundy (op. cit.) found that middle-aged unmarried 
women often suggested that it was a ‘privilege to vote’ and even went on to add that ‘non- 
voters should be fined or disfranchised, or even compelled to vote’. 

? In other countries no doubt other influences are at work. Is it in France a betrayal of 
the Revolution to be too unconcerned to vote? 

> The teaching of the Greek classics was, of course, one of the reinforcing influences in 
this regard, one of the ways in which the ethos of public service was communicated. It was 
usually blended with the Christian impulse, as in the bidding prayer of the University of 
Oxford, quoted and discussed by Lord Lindsay in a broadcast talk a few years ago (The 
Listener, 16 March 1950): ‘That there may never be wanting a succession of persons duly 
qualified for the service of God in church and state . . .’. I do not wish to say that the 
bidding prayer necessarily carries with it support of the duty to vote. Indeed, if attention 
is paid to the words ‘duly qualified’, it is clear that the prayer has quite a different meaning; 
it might even be said that since it is presumably by station, capacity, training, and inclination 
that men can become duly qualified, the argument of the prayer is opposed to any notion 
of universal duty indiscriminately imposed on all. 
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in a general duty would support belief in the more particular duty to 
vote." 

Quite different, but in our own days more important, is the influence of 
the political doctrines of the Left. It is natural that reformers and radicals 
who expect much of the changes they advocate should be impatient with 
those who are sceptical or indifferent. The conservative (as distinct from 
the reactionary) normally expects much less of political change and is 
therefore less distressed when he encounters others who fail to get excited. 
The radical’s impatience with apathy takes on a special intensity when his 
radicalism becomes doctrinaire. It is difficult for the man who has seen the 
light not to despise those who are content with the darkness. So ‘political 
consciousness’, ‘a high level of political education’, a disposition to be 
‘politically active-—these become the mark of the elect.” Little or nothing 
may be expressly said about the minimal duty to vote, but it would clearly 
receive endorsement from these views. 


The possible grounds for belief in a duty to vote may best be approached 
by a brief examination of the grounds of the right to vote. Historically, in 
this country at least, it was, as already noted, a right which was extended 
first to one section, then to another, until the whole of the adult population 
with a few exceptions was enfranchised. But it seems that at each extension 
there were three distinct views as to the grounds on which the right was 
granted.? According to one idea, the extension was justified in terms of the 
needs of the political community as a whole and rested on the importance 
already achieved in the general life of the nation by the section who 
demanded recognition. Coleridge expressed this theory when he sought to 
explain that for the health of the body politic there should be a balance or 
‘due proportion’ between ‘the free and permeative life and energy of the 
nation’ and its ‘organised powers brought within containing channels’; 
political life became unhealthy if classes which were in general important 
were excluded from political influence, if there was no correspondence 
between the position of forces in the country and the position of those 
forces in the political institutions.* Arnold later put forward a somewhat 


1 I wish to restrict the argument so far as possible to the particular political duty of 
voting. I must admit, however, that I take it that if doubt can be thrown on this universal 
duty, then the position of more exacting political duties becomes even more questionable. 

? Of course, those who use these expressions have in mind very particular forms of 
consciousness, education, and activity. 

3 Quite apart, that is, from the arguments of threats and the counter-arguments of the 
advisability of making concessions. Coleridge caricatured the former well when he wrote: 
‘I have heard but two arguments of any weight adduced in favour of passing the Great 
Reform Bill, and they are in substance these: (1) we will blow your brains out if you don’t 
pass it; (2) we will drag you through a horse-pond if you don’t pass it; and there is a good 
deal of force in both.’ 

* Church and State, pp. 92 ff. Professor Oakeshott’s view is similar: ‘The only relevant 
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different view when he defended a further extension of the franchise on the 
ground that the wishes and needs of one section cannot be adequately 
understood and expressed by another. ‘If experience has established any 
one thing in this world, it has established this: that it is well for any great 
class and description of men in society to be able to say for itself what it 
wants and not to have other classes, the so-called educated and intelligent 
classes, acting for it as proctors, and supposed to understand its wants and 
provide for them. They do not really understand its wants, they do not 
really provide for them. A class may often itself not either fully understand 
its wants or adequately express them; but it has a nearer interest and a 
more sure diligence in the matter than any of its proctors and therefore a 
better chance of success.’! Both these views are quite distinct from and 
indeed opposed to the third main view. Already before the first Reform 
Bill, radical writers spoke not in terms of the needs of the whole or of 
sections, but instead in terms of a universal right belonging to individuals. 
The importance of the difference in principle involved was quite clear to 
the two authors just mentioned. Thus Coleridge: ‘Between the acknow- 
ledged truth that in all countries both governments and subjects have 
duties—both to themselves and each other— . . . between this truism and 
the Jacobinical doctrine of the universal inalienable right of all . . . to the 
exercise of their inherent sovereignty, there is no intermediate stop, no 
middle meaning.’? Coleridge was not opposed to an extension of the 
franchise as such; he complained only against the reasons adduced and the 
manner of proceeding.’ And Arnold: ‘Men, if they go down into their own 
minds and deal quite freely with their own consciousness, will find that 
they have not any natural rights at all.’* Arnold agreed that ‘the proposal 
to give a vote to the agricultural labourer . . . is a thing not to be lamented 
and blamed, but natural and salutary’, but this was certainly ‘not because 
there is any natural right in every man to the possession of a vote or any 
gift of wisdom and virtue conferred by such possession’.* 

Since the achievement of universal suffrage, these three views of the 
right to vote have remained.° But it is perhaps possible now to regard them 


reason to be advanced for the technical “enfranchisement” of women was that in all or 
most other important respects they had already been enfranchised. Arguments drawn from 
abstract natural right, from “justice”, or from some general concept of feminine personality, 
must be regarded as either irrelevant, or as unfortunately disguised forms of the one valid 
argument; namely, that there was an incoherence in the arrangements of the society which 
pressed convincingly for remedy.’ (Political Education, pp. 19-20.) 

1 Irish Essays, p. 106. 

2 Essays on his own Times, vol. ii, p. 562, quoted in R. J. White (ed.), Political Thought 
of Coleridge, p. 57. 

> He disliked in particular the replacement of a representation of interests by ‘the mad 
and barbarising scheme of a delegation of individuals’. 

* Arnold, op. cit., p. 181. 5 Ibid., p. 106. 

6 If this were primarily a discussion of the right to vote, such simplification would be 
inexcusable; the history of the theory of representation is certainly a good deal more subtle 
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as complementary approaches to the subject rather than as conflicting 
principles. The first view concentrates its attention on the common good, 
the second on the good of a section, the third on that of the individual. Any 
complete defence of universal suffrage will no doubt make use of all three 
approaches. 

From the point of view of the individual, for example, it might be argued 
that the right to vote is required in order that he may be able ‘completely to 
express his personality’. Stated in this bald (but of course very ambiguous) 
fashion, it is surely absurd. It is true that there seem to be, in any society, 
certain energies and inclinations which may be called political. They are 
present in different individuals in varying degrees, and these variations 
seem to have more to do with individual personality and temperament than 
with education or social position. But it is clear that in some people these 
inclinations and energies are missing, and that in many others they find 
adequate fulfilment in associations which are not primarily political, such 
as chapel, club, and even family; for these men and women, a denial of the 
right to vote would mean no frustration of personal development.' 

From the point of view of a group within society, the possession by its 
members of the right to vote may be held to be of vital importance. Here it 
is a question not so much of the internal life and well-being of the group but 
rather of its defence against others placed in positions of competition with 
it. Against this, it must be said that the vote is only one weapon amongst 
many which are available to groups. At the same time it has to be admitted 
that many of these alternative devices (e.g. lobbying, press campaigns) 
derive much of their value from the existence of the vote. It may be agreed, 
too, that certain other weapons which do not rely on the vote as a support 
(e.g. strikes) would not always be suitable for purposes of general group 
defence. But even if the vote occupies a place of importance among 
weapons of the group, it still remains a question how far a group requires 
defence at all. Clearly the position may vary considerably. But to regard 
society as a field of continuous struggle is as wide of the mark as to consider 
it a scene of perpetual peace; for many groups in many societies over long 
periods of time, no measures for active defence are required. 

The possession by citizens of a right to vote may, in the third place, be 
justified from the point of view of the health of the body politic as a whole. 
The right, we could say, is important in this way, for without it there is an 
element of ‘unbalance’ or ‘disproportion’ or ‘incoherence’ in our state. If 
all parts of the body have their role to play in the life of the body, all must 
be accorded that recognition which the vote signifies. (This point could 


and complicated. The presentation offered here has only the merit that it serves conveniently 
to introduce the discussion of the duty to vote. 

* Except, of course, in so far as this might result simply from our unwillingness to give 
up anything, however useless, to which we have grown accustomed. 
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have been with equal propriety expressed in the ‘individual’ terms used in 
a preceding paragraph. Thus: since my membership of the State imposes 
duties on me to pay taxes and obey laws, justice demands that I should have 
a corresponding right to express my views on what laws should be passed 
and what taxes levied. What is ‘incoherent’ or ‘unbalanced’ when viewed 
as a whole is unjust or unfair when viewed from a part.) The point of view 
of the whole could, of course, be expressed in other ways. We might, for 
instance, speak of a common good of responsibility in government and 
show how the possession by all of a right to vote has usually helped towards 
securing this goal.’ 


If these are among the grounds on which the right to vote is based, do 
they suggest the grounds also of a duty to exercise that right? Before 
answering that question it may be useful to consider certain debates and 
discussions where the question of a duty to vote was directly at issue: those 
concerned with compulsory voting. It is evident that support of compulsory 
voting goes beyond even the most vigorous assertion of a duty to vote, for 
the latter position is naturally compatible with resistance to compulsion; 
it can easily be held that the duty to vote is a most important one, but that 
it should nevertheless never be enforced, even if successful enforcement 
were possible and no other undesired consequences followed. It is equally 
evident, however, that arguments about compulsory voting must usually 
include arguments about the duty to vote. 

Compulsory voting is found in several countries. The arguments which 
have been used in its favour are various. Some of these are little more than 
pieces of partisan guess-work. It has often been held that the non-voter is 
very often a moderate conservative, so that absence of compulsory voting 
‘offers a premium to the socialists at the cost of other parties’. Again, 
compulsory voting would end the unfair disadvantage suffered by parties 
who find it too difficult or too expensive to bring their followers to the poll. 
But the case for compulsory voting has also been dressed up in the garb of 
a defence of democracy; indeed, its introduction has been claimed as neces- 
sary in order to complete and perfect democracy. Polls of the order of 
90 per cent. and over would make the representative body really represen- 

* It is perhaps still debatable how far this way of putting it may also be reducible to 
terms of individual goods. Can a common good of responsible government mean anything 
more than several individual goods—the goods of the governed who are under such a 
system less likely to be unjustifiably and unreasonably injured, and the goods of the 
governors who are less likely to become morally unfit? 

? Dr. Finer gives a list: Belgium, Switzerland, Australia, Argentine, Hungary, Denmark, 
Luxemburg, Italy (Theory and Practice of Modern Government, revised edition, 1949, 
p. 568). The best easily accessible discussion is in Tingsten, Political Behaviour (1937), 
chap. iv. He discusses the operation of the compulsory vote in Belgium, Holland, certain 


Swiss cantons and Austrian provinces, Australia, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia. 
> Tingsten, op. cit., p. 183. The argument was reversed in Australia (see below). 
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tative and make nominal majorities real majorities. Moreover, the exten- 
sion of political education which is held to be necessary to a democracy 
would be made easier; the horse which would be led to the water would 
actually drink. At a third level of argument compulsory voting has been 
presented as morally justified. This is usually done by the assertion ‘that 
the right to vote is a “social right”—that is, a right to be exercised in the 
interests of society—and that therefore society might regulate its employ- 
ment’. 

All these themes were present in the brief debates which took place in 
the Australian Parliament when compulsory voting was introduced there 
in 1924.2 The mover of the measure in the Senate first urged that compul- 
sory voting was ‘the natural corollary to compulsory enrolment’, which, he 
pointed out, already cost the State a great deal of money. The presence of a 
considerable number of non-voters constituted ‘a travesty on democracy’; 
‘people should be sufficiently interested to see that Parliament is thoroughly 
representative’. A young nation in particular required a lively interest in 
public questions. If this were not produced there would in time be ‘a 
deterioration in the nature of the laws’ passed by Parliament. The moral 
issue was summed up by him when he described the Object of the measure 
as ‘to compel those who enjoy all the privileges of living in Australia and 
all the advantages of Australian law to take a keener interest in the welfare 
of their country’. The main criticism of the Bill came from a senator who 
said that to his mind ‘it represents a further trespass on the liberty of the 
people’. But even he voted for the Bill—saying, somewhat quaintly, ‘I really 
think I am voting for the bill because it is part of the Labour platform.” 

In the House of Representatives, too, democracy and morality alike 
appeared to demand compulsory voting. ‘If the principles of democracy 
are to be properly applied, some attempt should be made to ensure that 
those who govern represent the majority of the governed.’ “By compelling 
people to vote we are likely to arouse in them an intelligent interest and to 
give them a political knowledge that they do not at present possess.” And 
then the high moral arguments: the vote ‘is a privilege involving a duty the 
performance of which the state has a right to demand’; ‘a man who pos- 
sesses the right to vote but fails to exercise that right, is taking a liberty 
with other members of the community’. 

These discussions of the politicians do not take us far enough; they have 
been at least as much concerned with certain particular calculations as with 
general principles. Nor have students of politics taken the debate much 

1 Finer, op. cit., p. 570. 

2 Commonwealth of Australia, Parliamentary Debates, vol. 107 (Senate, 17 July 1924; 
House of Representatives, 24 July 1924). 


> Queensland had introduced compulsory voting in 1915 and had had Labour govern- 
ments since that time. 
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farther. Dr. Finer is properly distrustful of the calculations and morals 
alike of those who favour compulsory voting, but he has little space in 
which to develop his doubts. In his Political Behaviour Tingsten is not 
anxious to do more than outline the arguments that have been used in 
favour of compulsory voting and try to assess the consequences, in terms 
of voting figures, of its introduction.1 The study by Merriam and Gosnell 
of Non-Voting attempts an analysis of the reasons for abstention and 
briefly raises the question of compulsion. They ask whether it could be 
enforced and whether it would raise or lower the political judgement 
reflected in the poll. They regarded ‘the real question [which] goes down 
to the roots of the theory of the electoral process’ as one outside the scope 
of their survey. Professor Robson defined this ‘real question’ more closely: 
it is ‘whether it is a desirable principle that a citizen should be punished if 
he neglects to make use of a political right. On theoretical grounds this 
resolves itself into the difficult problem of whether the vote which a citizen 
possesses is indeed a mere right which he may or may not use according to 
his pleasure, or whether it is a social duty, an obligation to the community 
the fulfilment of which the state should enforce.’ He added that the question 
of enforcement should depend on what was practically expedient. The 
question of theoretical justification was left open.’ 


What, then, are the grounds on which it might be argued that there is a 
duty to exercise the right to vote? This question can be viewed under the 
three heads already used to consider the right itself. 

The duty to vote may, in the first place, be a duty to oneself. Duties of 
this kind are sometimes important and some of them appear to be universal. 
An obligation not to ‘neglect oneself? would be widely accepted, and a 
failure to meet this obligation would be held (by people of quite different 
fundamental beliefs) to be a moral failure—unless, of course, the neglect 
was considered necessary in order to fulfil some even more important 
obligation. But more specific duties to oneself differ from one self to 
another. What is involved in my not neglecting myself will not be the same 
as what is involved in your not neglecting yourself. Clearly the duty to vote 
is a very specific duty which will be real (as a duty to oneself) only in the 
case of certain people.‘ We owe it to ourselves to keep in good order any 
gifts and interests with which we have become endowed, but not to try to 


1 pp. 183 ff. 

? ‘Compulsory Voting’ in Political Science Quarterly, 1923. 

> Professor Hogan (Election and Representation, 1945) does commit himself to views on 
this; see below. Writers of general books on political theory seem to have given little atten- 
tion to the question; political rights are invariably discussed at considerable length, but 
political obligation is usually considered only in terms of the duty to obey the laws. 

* Cf. Finer, op. cit., p. 572. 
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create those which are not present. A taste for politics may not be as well 
defined as an ear for music, but in both cases their absence is probably 
something that is best simply accepted. If we leave aside the case of the 
hermit, most of us probably owe it to ourselves to associate with our fellows 
in some way or another. But why should this obligation not be adequately 
met within the family, the allotment association, or women’s institute? We 
may admit that in the polis the complete man is the citizen. But where the 
conditions of the polis do not exist, any attempt to secure active citizenship 
on the part of all individuals is likely to fail.’ Nor is this necessarily a matter 
for regret; the complete man of the large modern State may follow one of 
several patterns, of which the politically active citizen is but one. 

The duty to vote may be a duty to assist in the protection of one’s group 
or section. Here again we may express a sceptical view. Of course it is 
possible to imagine situations in which one’s membership of a particular 
group or section will carry with it an obligation to vote as a means of 
expressing, presumably for the guidance of the rulers, the views of the 
group. If a policy of free wheat imports is threatened, then as a wheat 
farmer I may have a duty to cast a vote (so far as possible) against the 
proposal, as a way of protecting my fellow farmers from a course which 
would threaten their livelihood.? How far this duty is real depends (as we 
saw above when considering the right to vote from the group point of view) 
on circumstances and attitudes. But it is difficult to see that group loyalty 
can be held to be so important, and so continuously important, as to give 
rise to a clear and universal duty to vote. 

The most serious grounds of a duty to vote are undoubtedly those which 
arise from a consideration of the needs of the political community as a 
whole. And here it will be enough if we consider the case of parliamentary 
democracy. How far do the institutions of such a democracy demand of us 
that we should exercise our right to vote? The answer to this question may 
differ to some extent according to which of two general ways of regarding 
parliamentary democracy we choose to adopt. We may believe that this 
system of government rests primarily on participation and consent and 
hold that the more there is of these (measured quantitatively) the better. 


* One of the most important conditions is a lively awareness of belonging to the com- 
munity concerned; where this is missing, abstention from the exercise of political rights is 
common. Merriam and Gosnell (op. cit.) found that political indifference in the Chicago 
city elections was most marked among children of foreign-born parents and among new 
residents. Mr. Birch (‘The Habit of Voting’, The Manchester School of Economic and 
Social Studies, Jan. 1950) has indicated that factors such as the structure of the neighbour- 
hood, the degree of social cohesion, and the stability of a town’s population have a greater 
bearing on local election voting figures than ‘purely political’ factors such as the strength 
of party organization and the importance of the election issues. 

Of course, I may be an odd kind of wheat farmer who believes that perhaps it would 
on balance be better for the country as a whole if wheat farmers suffered. In that case I 
might still have a duty to vote, but it would not arise out of my duty to my group. 
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In that case, considerable emphasis on the duty to vote may be expected, 
for to withhold one’s vote is to make the system as a whole the poorer.’ 
The onus of proof is squarely on the shoulders of the non-voter; he must 
find adequate excuses for letting down the side. But this is not the only way 
of looking at democracy. We may prefer to regard it as above all a manner 
of dealing with business, a way of going about things.” On this view, par- 
liamentary democracy is distinguished by its love of trial and its willingness 
to admit error; it demands expression of interests which need to be adjusted, 
and it requires discussions of viewpoints which are to be exchanged and 
where possible reconciled. Participation and consent may be useful and 
desirable, but only as aids to a complete and adequate debate. In this case, 
the duty to vote appears in a different and less glowing light. All that is 
imperative for the health of parliamentary democracy is that the right to 
vote should be exercised to the extent necessary to ensure that the play of 
ideas and clash of interests can take place. If a symphony is scored for 
fifty instruments, there is little to be gained by trebling the number; massed 
bands are neither here nor there so far as the quality of music is concerned. 
In a similar way, heavy polls are largely irrelevant to the healthy conduct 
of political business.* 

There is, however, one special case to consider. It may be felt that a 
widespread failure to use the right to vote may result in a threat to the 
continued existence of parliamentary democracy, that the very right to vote 
can only be secure if a duty to vote is effectively recognized. There is a 
plausibility about this argument; we have been told often enough that it is 
the apathy of the electorate that gives dictators their opportunity. But is this 
really so? Surely the successes of Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler are suffi- 
ciently explained by other factors: inadequate or mistaken notions about 
the nature of democracy among those who were not apathetic; impatient 
selfishness of group interests; sheer incompetence of those in power; and 
so on. When parliamentary democracy fails it is more likely to be because 
of a failure of vision or of will or of moral courage among those whose 
business is politics than the consequence of an inadequate interest in 


? This line of argument has been prevalent on the Continent. See, for example, F. Moreau, 
‘Le Vote obligatoire’, in Revue Politique et Parlementaire, 1896. It was also, as already 
indicated, dominant in the Australian debates. 

? This approach has been well set out by Mr. Bassett in his Essentials of Parliamentary 
Democracy. 1 am not here concerned to develop an argument against the ‘participation’ 
view in favour of the ‘tone and temper’ view. I am content simply to say that I prefer the 
second. Indeed, I am inclined to suspect that an argument between the two views would 
soon range very widely and would quickly reach that kind of deadlock towards which 
arguments on aesthetic matters of taste tend to move. 

> Of course it may be desirable to provide opportunities for those who want to play 
symphonies—but not for the sake of the symphonies. Dropping the metaphor, it is not the 
value of the right to vote that is in question, but only the existence of a duty to vote in 
order to serve a political institution. 
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politics on the part of the electorate. Against this, it will no doubt be said 
that a people gets the politicians it deserves; that corrupt and weak political 
leaders indicate a lack of developed standards among those who choose 
them; and that such a lack in turn comes from inadequate interest and 
insufficient vigilance. Much of this may be admitted. Yet it remains at best 
very doubtful whether this makes a case for a universal obligation to vote; 
it is more likely to point to the need for better understanding on the part 
of those (and after all they will normally be many) who in any case are 
anxious to enjoy their political rights. 

Membership of political society confers certain rights and duties. Within 
the family of rights are some which are universal, and of these the right to 
vote is one. Others are less than universal, being conferred on some and 
denied to others in accordance with individual or common needs; the needs 
of the public service, for example, are held to justify the exclusion of certain 
civil servants from the enjoyment of certain political rights. Similarly, 
among duties imposed are some which are universal, and of these the duty 
to obey the laws is one. Others are less than universal, being imposed on 
some and not on others in accordance with the individual’s status; ministers, 
members of parliament, civil servants, election agents have duties which 
are not borne by the rest of the community. In most countries the law does 
not recognize a duty to vote. But even in these countries there is too wide- 
spread a belief in a moral obligation on all to exercise their right. We have 
indicated that it is difficult to see how a liberal view of political life can 
properly lead to this conclusion. It needs no demonstration that a totali- 
tarian view of political life easily involves an obligation not only to vote, 
but to do much more—and to do it all, moreover, in the ‘right’ direction. 
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A defence of apathy is not, however, exhausted simply by indicating 
scepticism about the importance or extent of certain political duties. 
Apathy can be defended on more positive grounds, on the ground that it 
is a political virtue. One aspect of this point is suggested by Professor 
Hogan.’ Although he writes in one place: “That the apathy of democratic 
electorates is a serious defect of democracy, one of the chief obstacles to 
the working of democratic institutions, can hardly be doubted’; he adds 
later a somewhat different conclusion: ‘The apathy or caprice for which 
political democracy has been blamed is seen to be rather to its credit than 
otherwise. It means at any rate that people are free to interest themselves, 
or disinterest themselves, as they please in politics.’ The apathetic part of 
the electorate, that is to say, is a sign of a liberal democracy that is prepared 
to recognize that ‘there are and always will be some persons for whom 








’ Election and Representation, chap. xiv, on ‘Totalitarian voting’. 
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political activity would be largely a waste of time and talent’? and is pre- 
pared to leave them alone to devote themselves to their gardens, their 
music, or whatever their passion may be. 
But the presence of an apathetic part of the electorate is even more than 
a sign of understanding and tolerance of human variety; it may also have 
a beneficial effect on the tone of political life itself. For this group is a more 
or less vivid reminder of the proper limitations of politics, a more or less 
effective counter-force to the fanatics who constitute the real danger to 
liberal democracy. A State which has ‘cured’ apathy is likely to be a State 
in which too many people have fallen into the error of believing in the 
efficiency of political solutions for the problems of ordinary lives. It is no 
part of the job of a student and teacher of politics to preach this doctrine; 
rather he should recognize that his work makes him prone to commit the 
error. Not too often can he remind himself that ‘man is a great deal more 
than a political animal; and the best parts of the best men are those with 
which parliament has nothing to do. Politics are a second-best business of 
second-best men, and we do not rank our politicians with our poets and 
philosophers. . . . Government of the people by the people only implies 
control of an indeterminate part of human affairs by an indeterminate 
part of the human race.’ The same warning had been given earlier by 
Coleridge: 
We have been too long 
Dupes of a deep delusion! Some, belike, 
Groaning with restless enmity, expect 
All change from change of constituted power: 
As if a Government had been a robe, 
On which our vice and wretchedness were tagged 
Like fancy-points and fringes, with the robe 
Pulled off at pleasure. Fondly these attach 
A radical causation to a few 
Poor drudges of a chastising Providence, 
Who borrow all their hues and qualities 
From our own rank folly and wickedness, 
Which gave them birth and-nursed them. 


? Hogan, op. cit., p. 277. 
? Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, p. 345, quoted in Hogan, op. cit., p. 278. 
3 In Fears in Solitude, 1798. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 
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I 


THE vacuum of political authority in Paris, so familiar a feature of the 
European scene for so many years, has at last begun to provoke real alarm 
in France. The abnormally long and difficult ministerial crisis of May and 
June 1953 brought the major problems of French policy, almost for the first 
time, into public debate. The powerlessness of the government in face of 
entrenched private interests; the estrangement from the régime of the entire 
working class; the continued dependence on foreign aid to maintain 
domestic solvency; the impossibility either of continuing or of ending the 
hated war in Indo-China; the rapid rise of Germany towards predominance 
on the Continent, and the open American preference for the vigorous ex- 
enemy over the impotent and distracted ally—such causes produced the 
dismay which made one leading Frenchman recently remark, “We are in 
1788.’ 

At home as well as abroad, the most popular diagnosis of the country’s 
ills is institutional. The assaults delivered against the Third Republic are 
pressed still more strongly against the Fourth. Thrce valuable books have 
recently been published which are concerned with different aspects of the 
problem of government in France.’ Mrs. Dorothy Pickles takes the whole 
field of policy for her province, and provides a very full and useful account 
of the early years of the Fourth Republic. M. Frangois Goguel confines 
himself to politics in the strict sense, and gives a searching and impressive 
analysis of his country’s problem. Mr. Brian Chapman’s shrewd and sym- 
pathetic study of French local government is excellent on its principal 
theme, and frequently illuminating on wider issues. 


II 


Mrs. Pickles’s book is primarily a narrative rather than an analysis. 
French Politics is a continuation on a rather larger scale of her two previous 


? Dorothy Pickles, French Politics, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953, 25s.; 
Francois Goguel, France under the Fourth Republic, Oxford University Press for Cornell 
University Press, 1952, 20s.; Brian Chapman, Introduction to French Local Government, 
Allen & Unwin, 1953, 18s. 


Political Studies, Vol. II, No. 1 (1954, 38-53). 
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works,! and her readers will know what to expect. The book will be in 
valuable to students, for it is crammed with useful and frequently otherwise 
inaccessible information on a variety of topics, from Communist infiltration 
in the aircraft industry to the contrast between theory and practice in the 
constitutional development of the French Union. The first half consists of 
a narrative history of the evolution of French politics since the war; the 
second discusses the main problems of imperial, international, constitu- 
tional, and economic and social policy. When the range of topics covered 
is so wide, it is inevitable both that an occasional error should slip past the 
proof-reader’s eye,’ and that the book as a whole should be somewhat 
breathless to read; Mrs. Pickles has rarely found time to linger over her 
task. And while she delivers many reasonable and well-informed judge- 
ments on individual matters, her fundamental political preconceptions are 
not allowed to emerge. 

She is least constrained, and most interesting, when setting out the con- 
trasting French and British outlooks upon a given political problem. Thus 
in domestic politics she criticizes the multi-party system for making men 
think in terms of ‘attitudes rather than action’. She complains that the 
interests of the French voter are ‘more general and diffuse on some points 
and more specific and local on others than those of his British counterpart. 
The middle term—the concrete programme which relates the two in time 
and place—is often lacking and certainly seems to lack appeal.’ In her two 
chapters on foreign policy, where she is inclined to debate rather than to 
narrate, she provides much the best available account both of the develop- 
ment of French policy and of the differences between the French and British 
points of view. It is perhaps no accident that these chapters, in which she 


1 The French Political Scene (Nelson, 1938), and France between the Republics (Contact 
Books, 1946). 

2 Mme Poinso-Chapuis was Minister of Health, not under-secretary, in 1948 (p. 92n.). 
The Socialists supported a ministry to which they did not belong in 1950, not 1949 (p. 93). 
The Socialist executive does not necessarily have control of party tactics in a ministerial 
crisis (p. 94 n.). De Gaulle in 1950 supported a two-ballot system, but not ‘the old two-ballot 
system’ (p. 121 n.). The R.P.F. and M.R.P. were allied in four constituencies, not three, in 
the 1951 election (p. 138). The Rassemblement démocratique africain broke with the Com- 
munists in 1950 (p. 181). The Schuman plan was ratified by a majority of 144, not 44 (p. 209). 
No Prime Minister has missed an opportunity constitutionally to dissolve the Assembly 
(p. 222). President Auriol tried in vain to prevent the resignation of the Government in 
February 1951, not February 1950 (p. 238n.), and followed the precedent which Mrs. 
Pickles says he broke, in choosing a prospective premier in 1949 (p. 239). The Third Repub- 
lic precedent concerning parliamentary immunity was not followed (as stated on p. 269 n.) 
but reversed (as correctly stated on p. 293). M. Bardoux is a deputy, not a senator (p. 275 n.). 
There were four, not three, candidates for the premiership during the first Assembly who 
were not pre-war politicians, the fourth being M. René Mayer (p. 286). The disputed point 
of election law discussed on pp. 288-9 was decided as stated for Bas-Rhin, but the opposite 
decision was given for Seine-Inférieure. M. Marin did not decide to oppose the R.P.F., 
they refused to ally with him (p. 290). There are misprints in the names of MM. Ramarony, 
Kayser, and Zhdanov (pp. 30 n. 1, 30 n. 2, and 103), and the figure of 130 (p. 67 n.) should 
apparently be 230. 
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is at less pains to suppress her personal views, are at once the most readable 
and the most illuminating in the book. 

M. Goguel has set himself a less difficult task than Mrs. Pickles. His book 
is considerably shorter than hers, but it concentrates on a single topic, the 
problem of government rather than the problems of governments. But while 
M. Goguel cannot compare with Mrs. Pickles as a source of information 
about French affairs in general, his fundamental analysis emerges more 
clearly than hers. If she tells us what has happened in France under the 
Fourth Republic, he is concerned to explain why. In its original conception 
his book was to have been an essay expounding to Americans the signifi- 
cance of the general election of 1951. But it has become much more than 
that; it has grown into an en eee of the significance of the Fourth 
Republic itself. 

The book opens with a narrative account of the political evolution of the 
National Assembly between 1946 and 1951. M. Goguel’s purpose is to 
explain how a majority which included Communists and excluded Con- 
servatives came to shift—indeed almost to reverse—its composition during 
these years, and he directs his attention to those ministerial crises which are 
of the greatest interest in this respect. He then gives a full analysis of the 
election of 1951—the problem of the electoral law, the tactics of the parties, 
and the geographical distribution of their strength. In relation to the shape 
which the whole work has now assumed, this distribution of space seems at 
first sight a little disproportionate. It is due, of course, to the original 
conception just mentioned, but it has also a wider cause. It reflects the 
preoccupation of political studies in France, emancipated at last from the 
domination of the lawyers, with the problem of electoral geography—a sub- 
ject peculiarly well adapted for graduate theses. This section of the book 
reproduces material familiar to readers of M. Goguel’s articles in French 
periodicals. But it has not hitherto been available in English; and the space 
devoted to it is not in fact excessive, for the interpretation subsequently 
presented is largely founded upon the evidence of these electoral maps. 

M. Goguel rejects the facile view that the Fourth Republic is no more 
than a degenerate variant of the Third. The whole situation has been 
decisively changed by the emergence, through the war, of new political 
forces. On the Left the Communists have gained immensely in strength 
both among the electorate and in the trade unions. On the Right, the 
Gaullists differ profoundly from the old anti-parliamentary opposition. 
Sharing the desire of their predecessors to restore effective authority to the 
State, they showed during the war, however, that they were more pro- 
French than anti-republican—in contrast to men like Charles Maurras, for 
whom 1940 was a ‘divine surprise’. Moreover, the R.P.F. is conscious of 
the need for drastic reform in the social as well as in the political sphere. 
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Since M. Goguel finished his book, the decline of Gaullism, and the conse- 
quent and disquieting incipient Fascist revival in the press of the extreme 
Right, have confirmed the distinctions which he draws. 

In the third place, the Radicals, the pivotal party of the Third Republic, 
had at first to relinquish their position to, and later to share it with, M.R.P. 
The latter, like its predecessors, now finds its participation indispensable 
to the formation of any coalition government, whether of the Right or of 
the Left. But it is not an insignificant change that, in this crucial position, 
an anti-clerical, socially conservative, place-hunting and power-seeking 
party has been replaced by a movement which is Catholic and socialisant, 
and which conceives that it has a regenerating mission to perform in French 
public life. 

M. Goguel discusses the sociological basis for these profound changes. 
He stresses that two fundamental weaknesses, long neglected, are at last 
being tackled: industry is being modernized on a great scale, and a lavish 
programme of family allowances is producing results in the revival of the 
birth-rate. These encouraging developments provide both the country’s 
major problem and the solution for it. They constitute a problem because 
new industrial construction, a large population below working age, and 
investment in overseas territories, all impose a burden on the present 
generation. Many of those who have to bear it object, resist, and try to 
shift its weight—the more so since the present fiscal system distributes that 
weight with the minimum of equity. At the same time, these signs of pro- 
gress provide real ground for hope in the long run; when the new generation 
and the new investments mature in a decade or two, they will rejuvenate 
this old and somewhat sluggish country. 

In the narrower political sphere, too, the new forces represent both a 
danger and an opportunity. The core of M. Goguel’s interpretation lies in 
his comparison of the economic and political maps of France. For the 
modernization of industry—and of agriculture—has not been on a uniform 
but on a highly regionalized basis. M. Goguel’s maps show the dividing 
lines between ‘modern France’— whether this is taken to mean the industrial 
areas or the departments of highest productivity—and backward, stagnant 
France. The three new parties, Communists, R.P.F., and M.R.P., are 
markedly stronger in the former than in the latter. The two formations of 
the Third Republic, Radicals and Conservatives (or Moderates), are, on the 
contrary, comparatively insignificant in the modernized areas; the basis of 
their support is in the regions untouched by the new economic develop- 
ments.’ The Socialist party is equally weak in each part of the country, and 
remains poised uneasily between the two. 


* Since M. Goguel wrote, substantial Conservative gains of votes from the R.P.F. have 
somewhat weakened his argument. 
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This situation provides a dangerous challenge to the régime. For the 
Communists and the R.P.F., the parties of opposition during the period 
covered by these books, enjoy between them a negative majority in the 
modern areas; in 1951 the centre parties kept their control of the parliamen- 
tary machine only by their hold on the backward departments. Thus the 
political and economic centres of gravity of the country do not coincide; 
the political forces which hold power are mainly concerned with the prob- 
lems and difficulties of ‘static France’, and tend to be neglectful of those of 
the newer areas, which turn in their resentment to the opponents of the 
régime. At the same time, this disquieting analysis also reveals an oppor- 
tunity, because the war has thrown up, apart from the Communists, two 
new parties with a real appeal in the modernized regions, which could 
provide the social foundation for a reforming majority. 

M. Goguel makes no attempt to conceal his personal preferences. He 
wants to see a combination of Gaullists, M.R.P., and Socialists—a revival 
of the national Resistance movement, leaving aside the Communists on the 
one hand, and, on the other, most of the Radicals and Conservatives who 
fought each other in the Third Republic for the power which today they 
jointly enjoy. Such a regroupement seemed unlikely in the extreme two 
years ago. M. Goguel himself includes a chapter showing how the Socialists 
were estranged from M.R.P. in 1951 by the revival of the old dispute over 
the Church schools—the typical political battle of ‘static France’; and also 
an epilogue describing the Pinay experiment of 1952, in which a Con- 
servative Ministry maintained itself by shattering the unity of both the key 
parties, M.R,P. and R.P.F. Yet the debate on M. Mendés-France’s investi- 
ture last June, in which the speeches of the prospective premier were 
punctuated by repeated applaudissements a gauche, au centre, et sur de 
nombreux bancs @ l’extréme droite, showed that this possibility is not 
merely the idle dream of an academic cartographer.! 


Ill 


M. Goguel’s frank avowal of his political preferences is significant. For 
the real French problem is one of majorities, not of institutions. The diffi- 
culty lies in the deep social and historical fissures which split up the French 
electorate into a series of separate compartments having little mental or 
physical contact with one another. These divisions of opinion impose the 
really serious obstacles to the assembling of a coherent, homogeneous 
majority of Frenchmen; and it is the lack of any natural majority in the 
electorate which makes it so difficult to maintain one for any length of time 

* The debate was a better indication than the vote, for many of M. Mendés-France’s 


nominal supporters in his own Radical party cast their ballots for him only because they 
knew he would be defeated. 
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in the legislature. The only importance of tinkering with the institutional 
framework is to ensure that it does not put additional and superfluous 
obstructions in the way. 

The hypothetical majority which M. Goguel envisages, and which in his 
view rests on a solid basis of social reality, itself provides a clear illustration 
of the problem. The passage of time, and the defection of conservative- 
minded supporters, have brought M.R.P. much nearer, and the R.P.F. 
rather nearer, to the Socialists (on social and even on imperial matters) than 
anyone would have conceived likely in 1947. But the Socialists are still 
estranged from their presumptive partners by the fatal barrier of clerical- 
ism; Gaullists have a different conception of republican institutions from 
that of the other two parties, while M.R.P. are much more enthusiastic 
about European integration than any Gaullists, or than many Socialists. 

This persistence of the problems and preoccupations of past centuries 
multiplies the lines of political division. The eighteenth-century battle of 
Church against rationalism, and the nineteenth-century struggle of demo- 
cracy against authoritarianism, are superimposed upon the conflicts of our 
own day. Catholics of the Right and Left, anti-clerical socialists and con- 
servatives, provide the basis for a fourfold division among democrats—not 
to speak of the authoritarian parties. Genuine co-operation between these 
opposing movements is not easy; they may find common ground on one 
isolated topic, but—since their differences are real and deep-seated—never 
on a general political attitude. The old issues are most important in ‘static 
France’, where the position of the Church is still bitterly disputed, and 
where the peculiar traditions of French democracy can be exploited by its 
opponents. For in the nineteenth century democrats encountered the State 
as an enemy; consequently, the democratic tradition is one of resistance to 
power. M. Goguel maintains that among the southern peasantry the heavy 
Communist vote is really cast for weak government, as a gesture of protest 
against a State assumed to be essentially reactionary. Mrs. Pickles gives a 
somewhat similar general interpretation. Prolonged economic stability has 
given the average voter an unshakeable sense of economic security, but his 
memories of political oppression remain; thus he is more sensitive to unreal 
threats which appear in an historically familiar form than to graver dangers 
of a type which his grandfather never encountered. 

These accounts perhaps somewhat neglect one important difference 
between France and Britain: the role played by the centralized administra- 
tive system perfected by Napoleon. The close control over the prefects 
exercised by the Ministry of the Interior enables the Government to 
dominate the whole administrative life of the country in a way quite impos- 
sible here. The weight of despotism and the fear of revolution will be felt 
more acutely where historical experience shows that the whole machine can 
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be captured overnight—and when such a capture occurred only fourteen 
years ago. Mr. Brian Chapman’s Introduction to French Local Government 
throws much light on the actual working of centralization in France. This 
is a straightforward but extremely useful description of the nature, work, 
problems, and resources of French local authorities, and of the control 
exercised over them both by the Ministry of the Interior and by the 
administrative courts. Mr. Chapman is concerned with practical reality 
rather than with legal fictions, and though he does equal justice to the 
different aspects of his subject, his interests appear to lie less in the field 
of administrative organization than in the fascinating and shadowy border- 
land between administration and politics. This approach makes his book 
unusually interesting to the reader who is not a local government specialist. 
Nor is Mr. Chapman afraid of showing a sense of humour; he quotes the 
ordinance, issued by the mayor of a village of 800 inhabitants to satisfy his 
Communist councillors, which forbade the possession or use of the atomic 
bomb within the bounds of Fontaine-de-Vaucluse, and instructed the garde 
champétre to enforce these provisions. 

Mr. Chapman’s great merit is his acute awareness that politics is a much 
more pervasive form of activity in France than in Britain. He has shrewd 
political sense, and his account of the means by which a local authority can 
assert its wishes against the control of the prefect is both interesting in itself 
and illuminating in the wider context of French politics as a whole. But 
occasional comments on national affairs suggest that Mr. Chapman’s local 
government approach somewhat distorts his view. To maintain (p. 197) that 
‘successive revolutions have shown that he who rules the streets of Paris 
rules France’ is to pervert the history of the last century; and if (p. 222) local 
personalities often set up as rivals to the nominees of their own national 
party organizations, it is equally worth remark that they rarely win the 
contest: considering the drastic political changes which had occurred in the 
previous five years, the number of deputies repudiated by their constituency 
parties in the 1951 election was surprisingly small. 

But such criticisms in no way detract from the value of Mr. Chapman’s 
work on his own ground. While he is concerned to explain rather than to 
defend, he brings out usefully the advantages of the French system, and 
especially the ways in which it differs from the British conception of it. His 
concluding discussion of the meaning of centralization is particularly help- 
ful. He shows the historical reasons for the authority of central officials over 
the elected local authorities; education and police can hardly be left to local 
initiative in a country where the schools are the object of a bitter political 
struggle, and the security forces may well be called upon to suppress forcible 
attacks against the régime. But he also demonstrates that centralization 
need not imply the impersonal intervention of a remote and bureaucratic 
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machine. The authority of the Minister of the Interior is wielded locally by 
the ubiquitous and powerful figure of the prefect, and the local authorities 
themselves resent the attempts of other ministries to encroach on the 
prefect’s position—attempts, incidentally, which the Laniel decrees have 
decisively checked. The concentration of attention in the départements on 
the figure of the prefect is paralleled in the towns by a similar focusing of 
interest on the mayor. This personal character of local politics goes far, in 
Mr. Chapman’s view, to explain why, despite the more restricted powers 
of French local authorities, there is more interest in local government in 
France than in Britain. While not uncritical of some aspects of the system, 
especially its finance, Mr. Chapman concludes that centralization need not 
have the stifling and crippling effects which are so often attributed to it. 

This view is a useful corrective to misunderstandings which are wide- 
spread. But Mr. Chapman is concerned with local affairs; he is not primarily 
interested in the influence which the administration can still exert upon 
national politics. Such influence can, of course, only be marginal. Adminis- 
trative pressure as it was used in the nineteenth century would never be 
tolerated today—and even in its heyday it was always tempered by the 
prefect’s knowledge that a powerful local deputy might be more useful or 
more dangerous to his career than a transient minister. But in a complicated 
electoral situation, where much depends on the success or failure of pre- 
carious alliances, or on the decision of a hesitant candidate to stand or to 
withdraw, a popular prefect may be able to employ his influence and his 
prestige to some purpose. It is not without good reason that the Ministry 
of the Interior becomes the most coveted department when an election is 
in the offing, nor without historical significance that it has traditionally 
been a close preserve of the anti-clerical parties, Radicals and Socialists; 
and it is an illuminating sidelight on French politics that in 1951 there was 
not only—understandably—no prefect who was a Communist, but none 
who was an adherent of M.R.P. either. Further, while in normal circum- 
stances the centralized administration can exercise only a strictly limited 
influence on the course of politics, it naturally acquires a wholly new 
importance in a revolutionary situation. 


IV 


For many historical reasons, then, suspicion of men in authority is deeply 
rooted in the minds of French democrats. Memories of political danger 
have made them reluctant to confer power on their government; long 
experience of economic security has made them little concerned to seek 
benefits from it. Yet it is-also arguable that the weaknesses inevitably 
arising from this state of mind have been aggravated by a faulty institu- 
tional structure. Both Mrs. Pickles and M. Goguel would in the last resort 
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attribute the deficiencies of French government to long-standing causes; 
but both are highly critical of the constitution of the Fourth Republic, and 
of its founders. 

The constitution-makers of 1946 were confronted with an all too familiar 
dilemma. Men of the Left would not bestow effective power upon a strong 
and independent executive, lest such a position should be misused by a new 
(and easily identified) Bonaparte or Boulanger. Men of the Right, recalling 
the Convention of 1793, were equally unwilling to concentrate authority in 
a legislature which might be controlled by a single, disciplined (and equally 
identifiable) party. Inevitably they compromised by reconstituting a weak 
parliamentary régime. 

But the parliamentary situation of 1946 was quite new. The tripartiste 
majority differed from all its predecessors, as M. Goguel points out, in its 
size (three-quarters of the Assembly) and in the rigidity of its component 
parties as well as in its political orientation. All the new features made the 
three parties anxious for constitutional change. The very fact that they were 
themselves large, organized, disciplined movements led them to favour the 
dominance of such bodies in public life, and to despise and denounce the 
individualism, indiscipline, and local or personal loyalties which prevailed 
among the older groups. All three major parties, unlike the Radicals and 
Conservatives of the Third Republic, carefully cultivated working-class 
votes. In consequence, all looked with dislike on those institutions of the 
old régime which had been the main buttresses of social conservatism, and 
above all on that incomparable instrument of painless obstruction, the 
Senate. 

The two most important institutional changes, the introduction of pro- 
portional representation and the reduction of the second chamber to an 
apparently decorative role, reflected these common sympathies. By the 
former it was hoped to alter the spirit and methods by which French public 
affairs were conducted; by the latter to change the direction of legislative 
and governmental policy. The new Preamble, with its insistence on adding 
social and economic rights to those proclaimed in 1789, was a joint 
manifesto of the Left against the parties of economic liberalism. Again, the 
Government lost the power to adjourn Parliament when it chose, and 
the Assembly the right to confer exceptional legislative powers upon the 
Government: these two provisions, in conjunction, had made it possible 
towards the end of the Third Republic virtually to suspend the operation 
of parliamentary government. The ban on them again reflected a common 
will of the parties of the Left to repudiate bad old habits. 

The new procedures for the choice of premiers, for the fall of ministries, 
and for the dissolution of the Assembly, were also closely related to the 
political situation. For they all rested on the fundamental assumption of a 
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Parliament elected by P.R., and composed of a few strong, disciplined 
groups, instead of the numerous, amorphous aggregations of individualists 
produced by scrutin d’arrondissement. Given party discipline, the majority 
formed at the beginning of the legislature should survive intact to the end. 
The Prime Minister should be chosen separately from his Ministers, in 
order to give him greater prestige and more authority over the parties which 
composed his team. Once invested, however, by the deliberate will of an 
absolute majority of the National Assembly, he should thereafter remain 
until his leadership was repudiated in the same way. Thus governments 
must be strong in order to be born at all, but their subsequent life would be 
protected against accidents. Dissolution was regarded, not as a weapon of 
the Government—which was presumed to enjoy the closest relations with 
its supporters—but as a safety precaution in case the various parties proved 
after all unable to agree and it became impossible to assemble any majority. 

Assumptions of this kind were reasonable enough if the fundamental 
condition, of power shared between a few disciplined parties, had remained 
operative. But they became hampering and unworkable when the break-up 
of the tripartite coalition threw power back into the hands of the undisci- 
plined groups. The effort to strengthen the Premier by separating him from 
his team soon broke down: sometimes he could collect the votes required 
for his own investiture only by unofficially forming his cabinet in advance: 
alternatively, he might be duly elected himself, only to find his majority 
disintegrate over the division of the spoils. The need to gather an absolute 
majority of members to elect a Prime Minister might unnecessarily prolong 
crises: the corresponding requirement of an absolute majority to overthrow 
him was in practice unenforceable, for governments insisted on resigning if 
they could not get their way on a major issue. 

Yet too much should not be made of such criticisms. For example, the 
absolute majority for investing a premier is not as dangerous as it looks— 
or as both Mrs. Pickles and M. Goguel regard it. Last June, four prospective 
prime ministers were defeated through obtaining only relative majorities; 
but it is most unlikely that any of them would have kept their relative 
majority had such a majority sufficed to elect them. The real effect of the 
absolute majority rule is to enable some hostile deputies to show courtesy 
(or evade responsibility) by taking refuge in abstention. And if the attack 
is made on M. Goguel’s more subtle ground, that the rule confers excessive 
power on the marginal member, the answer is that any kind of majority 
requirement confers power on some marginal member. M. Goguel’s real 
complaint is that in the 1946 Assembly the absolute majority rule put 
Radicals and Conservatives on the margin. But a relative majority rule 
might have done the same; and in any event this argument appeals to a 
political preference rather than to a constitutional necessity. Thus it is not 
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quite fair of Mrs. Pickles to reproach the constitution-makers as if they 
did not know what they were about (pp. 223-5), or of M. Goguel to attribute 
their failure to the academic enthusiasm of inexperienced law professors 
(p. 160). The provisions of the constitution were designed for political con- 
ditions which, for wholly non-constitutional reasons, disappeared almost as 
soon as the new régime was inaugurated. 

The political significance of the two major changes is more direct and 
more obvious. Both the old Senate and the old electoral law had represented 
the outlook and wishes of ‘static France’; the pockets and prejudices of the 
backward regions were protected by the former, their individualistic atti- 
tude to politics was expressed and strengthened by the latter. The old and 
rural parties, Radicals and Conservatives, therefore wanted to restore both 
these institutions; the newer parties, especially M.R.P., opposed them.’ The 
1948 electoral law for the upper house was a triumph for the former, for 
it restored majority election and the over-representation of the country 
districts. The Council of the Republic so elected was dominated by the old 
parties; these now propose to use the impending constitutional revision to 
consolidate their gains, while the newer groups hope by the same means to 
reverse some of the recent senatorial encroachments. Mrs. Pickles, who 

. treats this conflict as simply one between the houses, thus understates its 
importance. The technical faults which she describes in the constitutional 
settlement, though real enough, are of subsidiary importance. The upper 
house has, since 1948, often acted as a useful revising chamber; but more 
frequently it has been used by its leaders for purposes of political obstruc- 
tion, especially over the budget. Its status is far more a matter of party 
politics than one of constitutional theory. 

In the case of the electoral law, both politics and constitutional theory 
must be taken into account. In 1946 the sponsors of P.R. regarded it as a 
means of regenerating French public life; but it was also very damaging to 
the older parties. Moreover, as M. Goguel stresses, it provided an indispens- 
able basis for tripartisme; for it guaranteed to each of the leading groups 
that neither of the others could achieve a position so strong as to exclude 
its rivals from power. Had it still operated in 1951—and the Council of the 
Republic nearly brought this disaster about—the Communists and the 
Gaullists between them would have had a majority in the Assembly, though 
not in the country. For fear of this result, the centre parties agreed to modify 

* In 1946 most Conservatives still preferred P.R., but subsequently most of them came 
round to scrutin d’arrondissement. Over both the electoral law and the second chamber 
question, M.R.P. proved much more attached to the 1946 settlement than the Socialists. 


The latter were injured much less by a majority system, and were consequently much 
stronger in the upper house. 


? A recent instance of its ‘lliberality was its successful insistence, against the wish of the 
Assembly, that the amnesty granted to collaborators should be withheld from conscientious 
objectors—whose treatment consequently remains a blot on France’s reputation. 
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the system by allowing inter-party alliances, and by giving all the seats in a 
constituency to any combination which won a majority of votes. This law 
staved off a negative majority in 1951, but did little to promote a positive 
one. Its ad hoc nature and anomalies of detail, well brought out by Mrs. 
Pickles, made it unpopular and unlikely to survive. 

M. Goguel brings two more general constitutional criticisms against P.R. 
He maintains, first, that it gives too much power to the party organization, 
so that critical decisions are in the hands of a small and doctrinaire oligarchy 
of militants, rather than in those of the deputies, who are usually less hide- 
bound by party orthodoxy and more closely in touch with a wider public. 
This is a common but, today, rather overstated criticism; since 1947 the 
power of militants over deputies, whether on a national or on a local scale, 
has declined steadily and rapidly. Secondly, and with more force, M. Goguel 
argues that P.R. isolates and estranges from one another at elections the 
parties which must subsequently work together and display mutual under- 
standing in Parliament and in government. He wants no return to scrutin 
d’arrondissement, the electoral system appropriate to, and desired by, 
‘static France’. He would restore a majority system, but with the contest 
between lists in big constituencies instead of between individuals in small 
ones. This would oblige the middle parties to form joint lists and conduct 
a joint campaign on the second ballot, and so would create the solidarity 
between their respective followings which is utterly frustrated by P.R., and 
is insufficiently encouraged by the apparentement system of 1951. He . 
would also restore the personal element by allowing voters to split their 
ticket. Such an experiment would be worth trying. But one cannot have 
everything. If the joint lists are instituted in order to force, say, Socialist 
and M.R.P. electors into closer relations than they would spontaneously 
desire, then this purpose may be frustrated by allowing them to split their 
tickets. Moreover, the system might encourage local understandings be- 
tween parties at the cost of destroying the internal unity of the parliamen- 
tary groups. M.R.P., for instance, would have western members closely 
bound to clerical conservatism, while the ties of its northerners would be 
with the Socialists. This could be prevented by requiring alliances to be 
made on a nation-wide basis; but M. Goguel does not specify this, and it 
would be very hard either to carry it through Parliament, or to enforce it 
administratively. To encourage closer association between the middle 
parties is a very desirable aim; but too much should not be expected of 
even the most ingenious institutional device. 

The working of the parliamentary system comes in for severe criticism 
from both Mrs. Pickles and M. Goguel. The former points out that the 
excessive range of parliamentary interference is self-stultifying: govern- 
ments protect themselves by keeping Parliament out of spheres where they 

5540.2.1 . 
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want to get something done. The Monnet plan functioned for four years 
before being debated in the Assembly; the main lines of external policy 
may go undiscussed for long periods;' and there are constant complaints 
that the bureaucracy is too powerful because the Ministers are too weak. 
M. Goguel is no opponent of constitutional revision: he would even give 
the Government an unrestricted right to dissolve the Assembly. But, from 
his post of vantage as head of the service de la séance of the Council of 
the Republic,’ he sees that parliamentary procedure stands in more urgent 
need of reform than does the constitution. Thus he criticizes the proposal 
to allow the Government the right to legislate by decree on the ground that 
it would enable the deputies to avoid changing their own methods—though 
he admits that decree-laws may become inevitable if no better solution can 
be found. His own recommended remedies for the French disease are 
precisely the practices which are regarded in Britain as signs of our own 
malady—governmental control of time, the kangaroo, and the guillotine. 

Above all, both authors denounce the committee system. Mrs. Pickles 
even maintains (p. 277) that the committees more often than not challenge 
the Government successfully. But only the Finance Committee attempts 
such a feat frequently or on major matters, and its annual assault on the 
budget has repeatedly been beaten off in the Assembly itself. It could in- 
deed be more validly argued that a committee examination is a pointless 
waste of time when the verdict is so rarely accepted by the parent house. 
M. Goguel’s charge is different: that the system involves an absence of 
publicity and a diffusion of responsibility which permit private interests 
to intervene too readily: and that the staffing of the committees by civil 
servants breeds intrigue and divided loyalty within the administration. His 
brief but fascinating discussion of this theme makes one particularly eager 
for the major work on French institutions which he may one day write. 

If the parliamentary machine is to function, someone—ministry, Speaker, 
or both—must be given real authority. A simple resolution of the Assembly 
could do far more for governmental stability and legislative efficiency than 
an elaborate constitutional revision. But the change of outlook which such 
a reform would imply is far harder to bring about than the legal operation; 
discussion of the latter is, indeed, often a pretext (perhaps unconscious) for 
diverting attention from the former. The legal provisions which make it 
hard to dissolve the National Assembly seem less important when it is 
recalled that the simple procedure of the Third Republic was rendered 
wholly unusable by convention. Nor, indeed, would the provisions of the 

* When the Assembly adjourned in July 1953 it had held no debate on Indo-China, on 
North Africa, or on European policy for over twelve months. 

? The freedom with which this distinguished parliamentary official can express himself 


on controversial topics shows the difference between French and British canons of propriety 
for public servants. 
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new constitution have proved obstructive if all premiers had followed the 
courageous example of M. Bidault, who alone has tried to work that 
instrument in the way that was intended. By announcing that he would 
resign only when defeated in the constitutional way, he forced the deputies 
to face their responsibilities instead of evading them, and to eject him 
from office by an absolute majority; this, for a short period in 1950-1, made 
a dissolution a real possibility. Such determination is rare; but, as France’s 
Lord Campion! has so forcibly asked, why complain that powers are 
inadequate when the existing ones remain unused for lack of will? 

However; it would be absurd to regard the problem as merely one of the 
personal deficiencies of individual ministers. The outlook of the leaders is 
in the last resort governed by that of their followers. In the French system, 
strong men with clear-cut policies are always at a disadvantage against 
smooth conciliators who have made no enemies.” The politician concerned 
for his career will be reluctant to offend the parliamentary proprieties in 
the Bidault manner.? As M. Mendés-France put it when he stood for the 
premiership, a change in members’ habits could achieve far more than a 
change in legal texts. Where M. Reynaud had tried to revise the constitu- 
tion, M. Mendés-France attempted to revise the party system. The former 
made it a condition of taking office that the Government should first be 
given the unrestricted right to dissolve: the latter required that his Ministers 
should pledge themselves not to join the Cabinet of his successor. 

Indeed, without a change of outlook among the deputies, constitutional 
revision will achieve little. Mrs. Pickles’s criticism, that the constitutional 
changes made in 1946 were almost all being reversed or questioned by 1952, 
is not as formidable as it appears. The analogy of 1871 is significant here. 
Then, as in 1946, war had upset the normal balance of political opinion. 
There was an artificial parliamentary majority, which soon lost its hold on 
opinion, but was none the less able to frame a new constitution to suit its 
own purposes. Then also, when the excluded forces returned in strength, 
they set about changing the new institutions to suit themselves: and the 
constitutional settlement of the Third Republic was revised in its ninth 
year, as that of the Fourth will probably be amended in its eighth. 

But the comparison is incomplete. For in 1871 the German victory had 


' M. Emile Blamont, secretary-general of the National Assembly, in the Revue du droit 
—_ April-June 1953. The previous footnote applies with equal force to this outspoken 
article. 

2 Between the resignation of M. Mendés-France in April 1945 and that of M. Mitterrand 
in September 1953, only one Cabinet Minister left office over a policy disagreement. He was 
a Minister of Agriculture who wished to raise the guaranteed price for beetroot. 

> Soulier, L’Instabilité ministérielle sous la Troisitme République, p. 239, points out 
that prudent premiers would always avoid the least hint of challenging the wishes of the 
deputies, and would try to keep the goodwill of the Chamber for the future by leaving 
office upon the slightest indication of loss of confidence. Cf. ibid., pp. 234, 248. 
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installed in power the conservative advocates of capitulation. In 1946 
France’s allies had been able to reverse the verdict of 1940. So, whereas 
on the former occasion the Left had suffered because they favoured con- 
tinued resistance, on the latter the Right were discredited because they had 
opposed it. Thus the unrepresentative majority of 1871 was a conservative 
one, seeking to preserve the old order against political change, that of 1946 
believed it had a mission to regenerate the whole public life of France. The 
excluded forces which have since revived are those which predominate in 
and represent the outlook of ‘static France’. Their constitutional revision, 
where not concerned with useful but minor technical changes, would reflect 
the restored political balance. Its contribution could at best only be 
marginal, and might even be negative. It could do little or nothing to solve 
the real problem, that of assembling a majority with sufficient coherence 
to survive for more than a few months. 

In the past this problem has occasionally found a temporary solution. 
Half a century ago the Délégation des gauches proved that majorities will 
cohere if they have a purpose for which to unite. Grave national crises have 
usually produced widespread alarm, a broad if temporary union, and a 
short period of strong government. But under the Third Republic affairs 
soon reverted to normal. There was no lasting parliamentary majority 
because too few voters shared a common outlook. The Right could never 
win full power because the peasants and small men of the provinces retained 
deep-rooted historical suspicions of the rich, the priests, and the men in 
authority. The Left could not win full power because the same groups 
would not support higher taxes and dubious economic experiments to 
benefit the urban poor. The weakness of authority was due not to the 
multiplicity of constitutional brakes but to the absence of political motive 
power. The Right was suspected of favouring dictatorship, the Left of 
tending towards Socialism; and power was in the hands of the great 
amorphous centre, with its characteristic slogan ni réaction ni révolution, 
and its comfortable determination to stagnate quietly while the world was 
being overturned around it. 

It was this broad contentment of the dominant section of opinion which 
kept the Third Republic so stable, or rather so rigid, in spite of the kaleido- 
scopic changes of ministry. This mood is well enough adapted to ‘static 
France’, where politics is an affair of taste and temperament, and remote 
from contemporary circumstances. But it is ill suited to ‘modern France’, 
where attention is concentrated on the problems of the twentieth century. 
Only there can the electorate appreciate the dangers which threaten the 
internal stability and international influence of their country, or seriously 
contemplate the immense efforts which must be made, and sacrifices which 
must be borne, to retrieve the wasted decades. 
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Modernization is indispensable to survival; but in the short run it is a 
painful process, imposing burdens which are the heavier the more it is 
overdue. To have undertaken the task at all is to the credit of the post-war 
leaders, who have thereby aggravated their own immediate difficulties. 
These were in any event more intractable than those which faced their 
predecessors, because of the problem presented by the vast increase in 
Communist strength. As a revolutionary force, indeed, Communism has 
suffered steady decline since 1947. But it withdraws from normal political 
life many of the most alert and active-minded elements in the country, both 
among the voters and among the potential leaders of opinion. This self- 
isolation in permanent opposition of a quarter of the electorate makes it so 
difficult to secure an electoral or parliamentary majority that governments 
are almost inevitably dependent, as M. Goguel stresses, upon the uncon- 
structive and the timid groups. 

The consequence of their ascendancy has been the progressive weaken- 
ing both of the authority of the State and of the influence of public opinion 
upon policy. Les féodalités are in practical control—the technicians and 
the pressure-groups—and the constructive efforts of the former are con- 
stantly frustrated by the obstructive power of the latter. Mrs. Pickles indeed 
attributes the decline of political authority largely to the failure to bring 
new blood into French politics after the war. But this is a symptom as well 
as a cause. For the men who rise to the top are chosen by the deputies, 
whose own outlook in turn depends upon the mood of the public. So far, 
the French elector has shown himself more concerned with protecting his 
personal interests as a subsidized beetroot grower, a profiteering butcher, 
a railwayman retiring at 55, or a tax-evading small businessman, than with 
the health of the economy on which his livelihood ultimately depends. 
Indeed, the programme of European integration, as Mrs. Pickles shows, 
was in one aspect an attempt to break the rigidity of a resistance thought 
to be unassailable within France itself, by changing the framework within 
which it was tackled—in fact, to export France’s internal divisions and 
difficulties. This was a counsel of despair, and perhaps, as matters are 
shaping, a needless one. For there are signs that a reaction has begun, and 
that in the France of tomorrow smoothness and skill at appearing all things 
to all men may be less important political assets than a reputation for 
honesty and rigour in facing facts, and a willingness to call for necessary 
sacrifices all round.! 


* The defeat of M. André Marie, in June 1953, was among the most notable indications 
of this change. 
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ALL British political parties are committed to the further development of 
self-government within the Commonwealth and to the establishment in due 
course of new states which can choose for themselves whether to remain in 
association with the United Kingdom and the other ‘Realms’. There are 
disputes about the pace and tactics of change; but the facts of the situation 
give us no choice about the direction of advance. We are therefore now 
engaged in a period in which decisions about the choice of constitutional 
devices are of extreme practical importance, and it is of particular impor- 
tance that local politicians in the Colonies, as well as the Colonial Office and 
the party politicians at home, should be well ‘briefed’ on the possible effects 
of various courses of action. The number of devices available to us is 
basically quite limited, though each of them can be used in various forms, 
and the range of combinations is very great. There are only seven matters 
of first-rate importance to be included in a handbook for British constitu- 
tion-makers: electoral systems, parliamentary procedure, Cabinet govern- 
ment, a non-political civil service, federations, Dominion status, the British 
system of local government. There has been first-rate research and there are 
first-rate textbooks on all except the first of these; the nature of the electoral 
system is fundamental to the structure of self-government, yet practically 
nothing has been written on electoral experience in any Commonwealth 
country except Great Britain and the ‘settled’ Dominions. 

This gap is masked in practice because it is not usual to include anything 
about elections in the constitution itself; there is virtually nothing about 
electoral systems in the constitution of the Central African Federation, or 
in the most recent constitutions of Nigeria,” or in the most recent documents 
about the Federation of the British West Indies. Vagueness has the advan- 
tage that it by-passes some very controversial issues and leaves scope for 


1 The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Constitution) Order in Council, 1953. 
S.I. (1953), No. 1199. 
? The ‘Richards’ Constitution (Nigeria (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1946, 
pet ng — ‘Macpherson’ Constitution (The Nigeria (Constitution) Order in Council, 
, No. ; 


Political Studies, Vol. II, No.1 1954, 54-69). 
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manceuvre outside the four corners of a constitutional document: but it 
means that some major problems are never really faced. Is the British 
experience of electoral systems exportable to countries which differ from 
Britain in political experience and in degree of internal unity? 

The problem of political experience is perhaps not so serious as was once 
thought. In the nineteenth century (the great age of the printed word) it was 
an axiom that illiterates could not effectively participate in representative 
government, and not even radicals disputed this (indeed they drew from it 
conclusions about the duty of the State towards education). But as we have 
learnt more about pre-literate societies we have come to have considerable 
respect for their good sense, at least as regards matters within their ordinary 
experience. At the same time the work of British government has become 
steadily more technical and more remote from the experience of the ordi- 
nary man. We are therefore less certain than we were that the average 
British elector is politically more literate than the electorate in India, or 
Ceylon, or the West Indies. Perhaps he is; but even if he is, the difference 
is one of degree and not of kind, and the old arguments for bringing all 
‘within the pale of the Constitution’! still hold good. 

The question of unity is much harder; Great Britain is now remarkably 
homogeneous, and perhaps the working of our electoral system depends on 
that unity. There was one deep fissure, that between English and Irish; and 
the electoral system made it possible to drive in a wedge there that split the 
old United Kingdom. We will be forced in the next few years to take decisive 
action about the development of elections in plural societies, in particular 
Malaya, East Africa, and Central Africa, and it is by no means certain that 
the careful studies made of the British system tell us anything valuable 
about what will happen in these different conditions. | 

There is no textbook on the operation of electoral systems in plural 
societies,? and there is no basic material from which to write one. There 
has been considerable experience in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and the West 
Indies, to name only large instances: but no one has studied it, as they have 
studied (for instance) the development of legislatures. After the work on 
elections done during the last eight years in this country, it would be fairly 
easy for trained observers to adapt themselves to strange social conditions 
and to record objectively what happens when the English system goes over- 
seas: but this would be a long job, and it is perhaps Utopian to expect it. 

Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons on 11 May 1864 (Parliamentary Debates, 3rd 
series, vol. 175, col. 324), following a line very close to that of J. S. Mill in chapter viii of 
Representative Government (published 1861). 

? There is some useful discussion in general terms in Marjorie Nicholson, Self-Govern- 
ment and the Communal Problem (Fabian Research Series No. 126, April 1948), in chapter 
iii. 3 of Martin Wight, The Development of the Legislative Council 1606-1945 (1946), and 


in chapter v of Problems of Parliamentary Government in Colonies, ed. S. D. Bailey (special 
issue of Parliamentary Affairs, vol. vi, 1952/3). 
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The present essay is an attempt to see whether it is possible to find agreed 
ground about matters of principle. It is necessarily abstract in character, 
but it will serve its purpose if it narrows the field of dispute and directs 
attention to issues which can only be resolved by first-hand observation. 

If one is to proceed methodically, one must think first of the purpose 
which an electoral system is designed to serve. In constitution-making the 
British can think only in terms of responsible Cabinet government, in which 
‘the government’ is created by and directs the policy of an elected assembly. 
We do not, in a cool hour, deny that other systems, such as Presidential 
government or ‘government by assembly’, may be both practical and 
democratic. But it is no use thinking that English constitutional lawyers 
could ever write a constitution on these lines; or that (if they did) British 
experience would give new countries any support in the attempt to work it. 
Our terms of reference are thus partly settled by events, and within them 
it is possible to put the object of an electoral system fairly simply from 
two points of view. 

Looking at the matter first from a general or public point of view—a 
view, as it were, above and outside the system—our purpose is to enable 
the government of the country to be carried on in a democratic way. These 
words imply a good deal. They imply that there is a country and that it is 
to be governed: that is to say, there is a political unity of some kind which 
either exists or is to be gradually created, and within it there is to be unity 
of policy and some measure of central direction. They also imply, by saying 
that it is to be democratically governed, that it is to be governed from within 
—not as part of a colonial system in which the initiative in the last resort 
lies outside the country—and that this government is to be democratic at 
least in the minimum sense that it is not primarily dependent for survival 
on the ‘three powers’ of modern dictatorship—the army, the secret police, 
and the propaganda machine. 

But purposes cannot be assessed in this Olympian way by political 
leaders within the system; for them an electoral system must be looked at 
in terms of its benefits to their group or party or race. They must, to do their 
duty by their followers, consider whether particular electoral proposals will 
help or hinder them in a struggle for power; in so far as they fail in this, they 
weaken their own position as leaders. These are facts which must be 
accepted if we are to construct democracies. Democracy is not a system in 
which there is no struggle for power; it is one in which the struggle for 
power is carried on under rules which all the contestants recognize more or 
less explicitly, and which are on the whole obeyed. These rules exclude 
absolutely the use of military power or police power to gain or maintain 
political power within the system (though they may be necessary to defend 
the system as a whole); and they impose rather less precise limits on the 
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political use of economic power either by wealthy men or by trade-union 
leaders. Democracy is impossible unless some code of this sort is pretty 
generally accepted; one object in creating an electoral system is to promote 
and maintain this acceptance; and the acceptance will certainly break down 
if any large interest finds that it can exercise power better outside the 
electoral system than inside it. There are limits to the truth of ‘private vices 
publick benefits’ in politics as in economics. But private purposes supply 
much of the energy needed to serve public purposes; no electoral system 
can be democratically effective unless it both creates a government for the 
country and gives power in shaping that government through the electoral 
system to those who possess power outside the electoral system. To put this 
more bluntly, an electoral system must be founded on realities, and not on 
aspirations. An electoral system can do a little to shape the future, but only 
if it recognizes the existence of the present, which includes the past. Too 
wide a gap between aspirations and reality can produce only electoral 
humbug and the negation of democracy. 

‘If we pass on from purpose to mechanism, we find that the first problem 
in colonial electoral systems is to define the ‘country’. Local citizenship 
generally begins to emerge out of rules for the control of immigration into 
a colony, but the legal rules rarely create a recognizable status of local 
citizenship until the issue is explicitly raised by the problem of elections. 
Even then, the problem of citizenship is not always considered as a whole, 
and the ‘active citizenship’ of the voter may be called into legal existence 
before the ‘general citizenship’ of the country, which is logically prior to it 
in any ordinary system of law. 

The natural starting-point in a British territory is now ‘citizenship of the 
U.K. and Colonies’ as defined first in the British Nationality Act of 1948,! 
and this raises two issues. The first problem is to split off from this single 
unified citizenship separate electorates suitable for local purposes: what 
measure of local attachment to a colony is necessary for effective local 
citizenship? This is normally answered in terms of residence as a legally 
permitted immigrant, and local circumstances allow a good deal of varia- 
tion. It would rarely be right to dispense with a residence qualification 
entirely. Great Britain does without it, but can only do so because the 
number of immigrant citizens is relatively quite small; and Northern Ireland 
is for obvious reasons less generous. 

The second problem is that of the anomalous status of ‘British protected 
persons’; a large part of the population in West, East, and Central Africa 
and in Malaya are citizens of British protectorates, but not citizens of 
the United Kingdom and .Colonies, so that they are in a legal sense 


+ 11 & 12 Geo. 6, ch, 56. See also J. Mervyn Jones, British Nationality, Law and Practice 
(1947), and Clive Parry, British Nationality (1951). 
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not members of the State that governs them. In day-to-day business the 
effects of this inequality of status are negligible, and any British protected 
person may seek citizenship of the United Kingdom and Colonies by 
naturalization, with the assurance that the procedure is little more than a 
formality.’ But the matter may be politically important, because under the 
electoral law of the United Kingdom any citizen of the United Kingdom 
and Colonies may be registered as an elector if he is resident here and is 
otherwise qualified, but a British protected person may not. The puzzle 
could be solved if all British protected persons sought naturalization and 
were given it: but this does not occur to simple people, and it may cost them 
money—not a great deal, but enough to deter the very poor. It could also 
be solved if the Colonial Office were prepared to carry through the annexa- 
tion of all Protectorates and Protected States, as it carried through the 
annexation of Sarawak in 1946. There are some legal difficulties about this, 
in particular the special position of Trust Territories; there are more for- 
midable psychological difficulties, because ‘protected persons’ tend to cling 
to their ‘protected’ status, in the belief that it gives them some special claim 
to the protection of the British Parliament and of British public opinion 
against local oppression. There is therefore no easy way to get back to logic, 
and the choice is between two illogical solutions: the West African solution, 
which admits protected persons as well as citizens to full political rights, 
even though they are technically aliens, and the solution in Northern 
Rhodesia, now copied in Nyasaland,? which excludes protected persons 
altogether from the electoral register, but puts no special obstacle in the 
way of naturalization. Of these solutions the second is rather better in logic; 
surely the first is better in politics? It is logical to demand that a man 
should make his choice once and for all between protected status (with 
some inferiority and some privileges) and citizenship (with full equality of 
rights and obligations). But the choice is hard to make in so ciear cut a form: 
unity is more likely to come smoothly if protected persons are brought un- 
conditionally ‘within the pale of the constitution’. If they accept the rights 
offered, ‘protected status’ and its special psychology will wither away 
together as soon as the rights are effectively exercised. 

The issue of citizenship is one of a number of issues which together make 
up the electoral problem, and the answers we give to these first questions 
depend partly on our attitude to those that follow. We are almost always 
met next by the issue of the plural society, arising in the conspicuous form 


’ The statutory references are: British Nationality Act of 1948, s. 10, s.30, and the Second 
Schedule, ss. 3 and 4: The British Protectorates, Protected States and Protected Persons 
Order in Council 1949 (S.I. 1949, No. 140). The legal oddities of the position are explained 
very clearly by Mr. Clive Parry, op. cit., pp. 10, 94, 154. 


? Reuter bulletins in the Manchester Guardian, 23 Oct. and 1 Dec. 1953; report in The 
Observer, 25 Oct. 1953. 
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of the inter-mixture of races in a society which is economically unified. 
Discussion of elections is apt to begin—and to end—with the question of 
Separate Rolls or Common Roll. This is undoubtedly of grave importance, 
and nothing here written is intended to suggest the opposite. Nevertheless, 
it is apt to become an obsession, and it is important to reduce it to due 
proportion. Plural society is most conspicuous where there is a conspicuous 
difference of colour; but all ‘great societies’ are in some degree ‘plural’. In 
pessimistic moods we grumble about the ‘split mind’ of modern man. But 
we do not really regret it, nor do we pine for a standardized Utopia of 
50,000,000 wholly interchangeable units. The existence of strongly differen- 
tiated groups within the State has always created grave difficulties for 
representative government, but we have in this country adapted ourselves 
pretty well. 

Since 1830 we have moved through various phases into what seems to be 
a fairly stable compromise. The most effective defenders of the old un- 
reformed English electoral system stood on the ground that an electoral 
system must follow the structure of society, and that the eighteenth-century 
system did so on the whole, and could be amended piecemeal in so far as 
it did not. The most effective exponents of reform denounced this as an 
attempt to obstruct the moving forces in society, and stood on the equally 
strong ground of the equality of all citizens under the law—each should 
count for one and no one for more than one. The solution of 1832 was in 
practice a compromise not unfavourable to the old régime, but it was 
carried under the banner of equal suffrage, and from 1832 to 1948 succes- 
sive changes have all been in the direction of ‘one man one vote’. Neverthe- 
less, the energy went out of this movement as soon as experience was gained 
of elections in large and heterogeneous constituencies. The attack on 
‘arithmetical democracy’, which had been a conservative cry in the 1830’s, 
began to be an ‘advanced’ cry in the 1890s; and there was a period in which 
all sorts of active-minded people, both intellectuals and working-class 
leaders, played with the idea of the ‘plural state’ as the correlative of plural 
society. An electoral system (they thought) can work without humbug only 
within the natural groupings of society: it cannot solve the problems of 
national government because the State is now too big and diverse to attract 
the direct loyalties of its citizens. 

Elections were first introduced in India during this phase of British 
opinion;' the British governments which sponsored them denied that they 
were preparing the way for representative government, but it does not seem 

* The crucial dates are the Indian Councils Act of 1892 (55 & 56 Vict., ch. 14) and the 
Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909, embodied in the Indian Councils Act of that year (9 Edw. 7, 
ch. 4) (see e.g. Sir Reginald Coupland, The Indian Problem, 1942, pt. i, p. 24). Neither of 


these Acts enacts any electoral system, and there was comparatively little discussion of the 
possible choice of systems. Communal elections were introduced by Regulations made under 
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to have occurred to anyone at the time to denounce the new system as one 
inherently incapable of development. About 1900 the communal view of 
representation was the ‘modern’ view, and those who supported it claimed 
to have a new and true view of democracy.’ 

Since 1918 these doctrines have been twisted to serve as a basis for 
régimes of open brutality, and liberal opinion in the West has swung back 
again. We have returned to the doctrine of the mid-Victorian radicals, that 
majority rule is the proper basis of authority, but we make certain reserva- 
tions in practice. We do not let logic carry us into the mathematics of 
proportional representation or even into the simple arithmetic of equal 
electoral districts: and we are quite well aware that there are powerful 
associations of many kinds which exercise great influence outside the 
mechanism of the electoral system. These reservations cause theoretical 
difficulties; nevertheless, there is almost complete agreement that in the 
last resort authority rests and should rest with a Cabinet dependent on a 
majority in the House of Commons, and that the House of Commons should 
derive from an electorate composed of all adult citizens and led by great 
national political parties. 

This doctrine is not the only strand in British constitutional thought, but 
it is the only doctrine at present available for export; the older ‘pluralist’ 
doctrine, which justifies separate electorates, is now ruled out of court for 
a number of strong reasons. These are not so much arguments for a single 
roll as arguments against separate rolls; but they are negatively very power- 
ful, because they appeal to facts within the recollection of all of us. 

There is nothing inherently more disgusting about separate representa- 
tion of guilds or communities than about the separate representation of 
states in the Upper House of a Federation. Both are breaches of ‘one man 
one vote, one vote one value’: both interpose an organization between the 
elector and his representative. But communal representation has been asso- 
ciated by some of its own advocates with the doctrine of the Herrenvolk, 
which is repugnant to all decent men and women. ‘Communal representa- 
tion’ now carries two implications: that if there are separate electoral rolls 
one of them is the ‘best’ and most elevated roll: that if there are separate 
electoral rolls it will generally be found on close inspection that electoral 
the Acts. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report (Cd. 9109 of 1918) proceeds on the new footing, 
that India is ultimately to gain ‘responsible government’ within the Empire; and it contains 
the first classic statement of the doctrine that communal electorates are incompatible with 
effective majority rule (paras. 226-32). These views did not prevail; the Act of 1919 (9 & 10 


Geo. 5, ch. 101) delegated power to legislate about elections, and this was used in accordance 
with the old policy. 

? It is usual to date the beginning of this movement from Penty’s book on The Restora- 
tion of the Guild System, published in 1906, but the material for his thesis was already to 
hand. The Webbs’ Industrial Democracy was published in 1897, ‘Maitland on Gierke’ 
appeared in 1900: the Taff Vale Case was decided in 1901 ([1901] A.C. 426), Free Church 
of Scotland v. Lord Overtoun was decided in 1904 ([{1904] A.C. 515). 
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law has been so ‘cooked’ as to ensure permanent domination by those in the 
‘best’ roll. This association of ideas has been built up by harsh experience, 
and it will not quickly be dispelled. 

It is also usual now to point to Indian experience as showing the fatal 
effects of communal representation. The Government of India Act of 1935 
was the first to enact communal representation by constitutional statute,’ 
and the results were conspicuously absurd. There were (for instance) eleven 
categories of seats in the ‘popular’ House of the central legislature: two 
Provinces had fourteen groups of seats each. This result had been achieved 
after nightmare negotiations, in which Indians demanding self-government 
seemed impelled in spite of themselves to demand an electoral system 
which would make self-government impossible, because it would make 
a stable majority impossible. It was unjust but natural to suspect that the 
British had set this train of events in motion with Machiavellian foresight 
so as to preserve their own position for ever: it was also natural to break the 
system by organizing parties strong enough to override the elaborate system 
of subdivision. The Congress and the Muslim League proved that safe- 
guards of this kind are valueless in practice if they have no general accep- 
tance; they also served to. prove that communal representation may widen 
a gap not at first unbridgeable. We have before our eyes the bloodshed of 
partition and the wrecking of the economic unity of the Indian peninsula; ~ 
perhaps communal representation was not to blame, perhaps it is no more 
than a scapegoat. But the emotional impact of events is such as to lend great 
force to the theoretical arguments advanced against it beforehand. 

These arguments were put plainly and emphatically in the Donoughmore 
Report on the Constitution of Ceylon, which was published in 1928, and it 
is worth quoting again the often-quoted words of the report. ‘In surveying 
the position in Ceylon we have come unhesitatingly to the conclusion that 
communal representation is, as it were, a canker on the body politic, eating 
deeper and deeper into the vital energies of the people, breeding self- 
interest, suspicion, and animosity, poisoning the new growth of political 
consciousness and effectively preventing the development of a national or 
corporate spirit.’* This is intemperate language, and it goes much beyond 
the evidence. But the Donoughmore formula worked well in Ceylon, and 
it has been strengthened by its success there. A recent report of equal 
authority, that of the Waddington Commission on the Constitution of 


1 25 & 26 Geo. 5, ch. 42, First and Fifth Schedules. 

? Cmd. 3131 at p. 39. Quoted (e.g.) in S. Namasivayam, The Legislatures of Ceylon (1951), 
at p. 59; cf. Jennings and Tambiah, The Dominion of Ceylon, at p. 33. Lord Donoughmore 
was an important member of Mr. E. S. Montagu’s mission in 1917-18 (see Supplementary 
Paper No. 1 to the Montagu-Chelmsford Report), and the connexion of thought is obvious. 
The Report of the Simon Commission, published in May 1930 (Cmd. 3568-9), shows little 
sign of this influence. 
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British Guiana, has no fault to find with the working of common-roll 
elections there, and the system has worked without disaster in other mixed 
communities such as Trinidad,” Mauritius,’ and Bermuda.‘ No one imagines 
that under ‘common roll’ all things are perfect, but there have been no 
disasters to discredit the system. The troubles in British Guiana cannot be 
attributed to ‘common roll’, as no other system has ever existed there. On 
the other hand, to mention separate rolls calls to mind the troubles of India, 
Kenya, and South Africa; the separate Maori roll in New Zealand seems to 
work well, but it is not very plausible to suggest that it could be imitated in 
other conditions.° 

The case against separate rolls therefore holds the field, partly because 
of a swing in doctrine based on European experience, partly because of the 
experience of the Commonwealth countries during the same period. The 
presumption is that a single roll should be used wherever possible; the 
problem is to know what is possible. The cases which must be faced next 
(in effect Central and East Africa and Malaya) are more difficult than any 
yet encountered during the ‘common roll’ phase of British opinion, and a 
disastrous failure in any of them would have wide effects. A move has been 
made, or must be made soon, because in each colony there are now local 
interests so strong that it is impossible either to govern against them or to 
suppress them. But within each colony these local interests are utterly 
disparate in numbers and education, even when they are fairly evenly 
balanced in social and economic power. What single-roll system can be 
found in Kenya, to accommodate 30,000 Europeans, 90,000 Indians, and 
5} million Africans? Or in Malaya, to accommodate 2} million Malays, 
2 million Chinese, and half a million Indians? In both cases the work of 
each race is economically essential to the country in so far as the economy 
is above the level of primitive subsistence farming: the contribution of each 
section (though it cannot be measured) is roughly of the same order, each is 
in its own way effectively organized, and each has power to disrupt the 
economy thoroughly by its own particular form of strike action. In each 
section the actual number (not the proportion) of men anxious and able to 
see the country’s problems as a whole and to carry some administrative 
responsibility is about the same. How can one design an electoral system 

* Colonial No. 280 of 1951. For earlier history see Sir Cecil Clementi, A Constitutional 
History of British Guiana (1937), in particular Pt. III, ch. ii (f). 

? For Trinidad see Hewan Craig, The Legislative Council of Trinidad and Tobago (1952). 


> For Mauritius see Appendix G to Bailey, Problems of Parliamentary Government in 
Colonies, and Cmd. 7228 of 1947. 

* For Bermuda see Cmd. 7093 of 1947. I have not seen the report of the joint committee 
of the Bermuda Legislative Council and House of Assembly, issued in March 1948. 

* Cyprus has had separate rolls for Christians and Moslems (Greeks and Turks) since 
elections were introduced in the 1880s; they seem to have had little to do with the various 
troubles of the island, and were to be retained in a mitigated form even in the abortive 
British proposals of 1945 (Colonial No. 227 of 1945). 
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which recognizes the brute facts of the situation and yet avoids the full 
weight of the arguments against separate rolls? 

The easiest answer is that in these circumstances it cannot be done. If it 
cannot be done, either there will be no elections, or there will be elections 
on separate rolls. In either event the ‘imperial’ guiding hand must remain, 
as a colony cannot be handed over either to dictatorship or to anarchy: but 
imperial guidance is a temporary expedient at best, and the British are as 
keen to shake off the responsibility as the local inhabitants are to assume it. 
There is therefore every reason for searching farther, unpromising though 
the search is. 

A common-roll system is unworkable unless there is a minimum of 
mutual confidence between groups in a society and a certain balance 
between voting power and other forms of power. On both these counts it 
would be ludicrous in a situation like that of Kenya to run government on 
the basis of ‘one man one vote, one vote one value’; the situation would 
explode the political framework at once, and it is not at all certain (apart 
from imperial support) who would win the ensuing civil war. That is to say, 
arithmetical equality is likely only to throw the situation back into anarchy 
and so into pure colonial government, the point from which we started. 

It is therefore necessary to make a compromise on the basic principle of 
equal franchise. In principle, the problem is the same as for the various 
British authors who puzzled themselves in the mid-nineteenth century over 
the impending ‘tyranny of the majority’ and tried to find ‘fancy franchises’ 
which would let in the rising elements in society without transferring power 
to those who could sway the penniless and illiterate. The devices proposed 
were very ingenious, and it is not easy to think of better ones; votes might 
be graduated by taxable property, by education, by profession, by personal 
savings, by public office. There are some difficulties in adapting these 
schemes to colonial territories, but these could probably be overcome but 
for a more fundamental difficulty. 

The Victorians thought of their problem in one dimension only, that of 
social class; for all but a few diehards and a few revolutionaries the problem 
was to let the electorate and the distribution of political power expand in 
step with the change and growth in the numbers of those holding social and 
economic power. To put it as crudely as they often put it themselves, the 
problem was to refresh an old governing class without destroying it. In 
practice the problem was solved pretty well without recourse to anything 
more ingenious than mild gerrymandering of constituencies and a gradual 
extension of the franchise on the basis of property alone. Simple devices 
are always preferable to complicated ones, and British experience may be 
more exportable than British theory. But neither simple nor complicated 
Victorian devices fit well into colonial conditions, where the problem has 
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not one dimension, but two, the dimension of social class and that of 
what (for lack of a better word) we call race. The common-roll fran- 
chise of Southern Rhodesia derives from the slogan ‘Equal rights for all 
civilized men south of the Zambesi’; there seems to be not much wrong 
with it—except the fears that it has aroused for the future. As can be 
seen from the pages of Punch and Kipling, the Victorian upper middle 
class did not take kindly to invasion by nouveaux riches and ‘examination- 
wallahs’; nevertheless, it made a wry face and swallowed what was good 
for it. Can a white governing class be expected to absorb in the same 
way brown or black politicians, businessmen, civil servants, and school 
teachers? And can brown or black be expected to put up with the sort 
of snub which the Victorian ‘climber’ accepted on his way up into ‘society’? 
We continue to hope so; but on the spot emotions are strong, imme- 
diate interests are even stronger, and there is not much faith in gentle 
transition. White reaction to a Victorian ‘quality’ franchise is to fear that 
it will mean sooner or later that white is swamped by other colours, as the 
‘quality’ of the other colours rises. The reaction of ‘other colours’ is to fear 
that a white government will in the end sabotage such a franchise, either by 
denying advancement to the other races, or in the last resort by destroying 
the ‘common’ franchise before its effects begin to be felt, as Dr. Malan seeks 
to do in South Africa. Where these attitudes prevail, the introduction of a 
common-roll franchise is a gamble to be taken only in the light of a very 
close knowledge of local conditions; the gamble may be made a little safer 
by further precautions of two kinds. The first is to earmark seats for 
members of different races, without separating the electorates; the second 
is ‘honest’ gerrymandering, such as has been used in Ceylon. 

The first is bound to be complicated. But it is perfectly possible to require, 
for instance, that the elected members of an (imaginary) Legislative Council 
should be (perhaps) 4 Europeans, 3 Indians, and 7 Africans: to divide the 
country into 4 ‘European’ constituencies, 3 ‘Indian’ constituencies, and 7 
‘African’ constituencies, in which the candidates must belong to the appro- 
priate ‘race’; and to put the qualified voters in each constituency on a 
common roll, European, Asian, and African voting together on the same 
qualification. The qualification would be chosen with care, so that there is 
a reasonable balance between the number of voters of each race; and there 
must be some guarantee (for instance by requiring a large number of 
nominators of the appropriate race) that racial candidates command real 
support among their own people, and are not mere ‘stooges’.! Subject to 

* Or ‘shoneens’ as Lord Morley called them in introducing the Indian Councils Bill of 
1909, when he applied the analogy of Catholic and Protestant in Ireland to the situation of 
Hindu and Mohammedan in India. The device which he suggested and which was rejected 


because of suspicion in India was of the same type as that described here (see Keith, 
Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, vol. ii, p. 91). 
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these complications, the thing can be done; its disadvantages are that it 
maintains a separation of races in law both for nomination and for candi- 
dature, and that it may muddle the voters and leave room for misrepre- 
sentation. 

There can be no doubt that part of Ceylon’s good fortune was that it was 
able to avoid complexities of this kind by very simple ‘gerrymandering’. 
There is a considerable concentration of Tamil population in the north, but 
the Tamils constitute only about a quarter of the whole population of the 
country. The Soulbury Commission of 1945! recommended very strongly 
that the Donoughmore ‘common-roll’ system be maintained, but added that 
the Boundary Commission set up to delimit constituencies should take 
account not only of numbers of voters and area of constituencies, but also 
of ‘community of interest, whether racial, religious or otherwise’. The result 
is that there is a fairly adequate guarantee of reasonable representation of 
minorities within the ‘common-roll’ system.? This is psychologically pos- 
sible where there is a certain degree of natural segregation, so that consti- 
tuencies have been (as it were) earmarked for different races by the hand of 
God. After all, certain constituencies in the United Kingdom are more or 
less effectively earmarked in the same way for members of particular 
nationalities or churches or trade unions. No one complains of the Welsh 
monopoly of practically all Welsh constituencies, or the N.U.M. monopoly 
of coal-mining constituencies. The matter is not so easy where the earmark- 
ing is conspicuously man-made, as in ‘White Highlands’ or native reserva- 
tions: but there is still some chance that the principle of the common roll 
may be saved by a little ‘honest swindling’ over the way in which consti- 
tuencies are delimited. 

There is, of course, a point beyond which it is better to discard a principle 
than to save it by evasion: but the availability of these two devices means 
that there is some room to manceuvre between the alternatives of ‘common 
roll’ and ‘separate rolls’, which at first sight seem to be ideological and 
practical opposites. It also means that there are devices which can give one 
side some assurance against the dangers to themselves of a common roll, 
and the other side some assurance against the social and moral inferiority 
of separate racial rolls. Like all constitutional devices, these are only of 

? Cmd. 6677 of 1945, chapter xiii. 

? This was aided by the use of the cumulative vote in multi-member constituencies (for 
11 elected members only out of 95), and by ‘weighting’ in favour of rural areas, devices free 
from any taint of association with communalism: see S. D. Bailey, Problems of Parliamen- 
tary Government in Colonies, p. 70, S. Namasivayam, The Legislatures of Ceylon (1951), 
pp. 133-9; Sir Ivor Jennings and H. W. Tambiah, The Dominion of Ceylon (1952), pp. 73, 
79-80; Sir Ivor Jennings, The Commonwealth in Asia (1951), pp. 38-39 and 75-79, and The 
Constitution of Ceylon (1949), chap. iv. None of these books says much about electoral 
practice as distinct from electoral law: a little more can be gleaned from an article by 
S. Namasivayam, ‘Some Thoughts on the Present Constitution of Ceylon’, Parliamentary 


Affairs, vol. iv, p. 352 (Summer 1951). 
$540.2.1 F 
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practical importance if we recognize the factor of time. No situation can be 
preserved for ever by any safeguards whatever: you cannot sit either on 
bayonets or on entrenched clauses. But safeguards have some delaying 
power if they are freely negotiated and constitutionally entrenched. Some- 
times delay is dangerous; but there is some ground to hope, looking at the 
world as a whole rather than at local incidents, that race is declining in 
importance as a source of division. Everyone’s economic interests are 
against it; with few exceptions organized religion is against it, the political 
interests of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Britain, and France are against it. 
Strong social forces tell the other way, and are a standing temptation to 
adventurers. But this is perhaps one of the rare cases in which time is on 
the side of the angels, and it is not absurd to introduce ‘safeguards’ in order 
to buy time. 

I have not included proportional representation among these possible 
safeguards. In theory the neatest of all safeguards is ‘common roll’ (with 
qualifications designed to give some sort of numerical balance of races over 
the country as a whole), accompanied by the single transferable vote in 
multi-member constituencies. One practical difficulty is that in a thinly 
populated country multi-member constituencies have to be very extensive; 
but apart from this the scheme looks perfect. It guarantees a seat to any 
group in the constituency which can rally a share of the votes equal to 


(votes cast) . 
(seats to be filled +1)  —~ 


and it gives even smaller groups a substantial bargaining power which may 
affect the general tone of politics in the country. The fatal weakness is that 
people are frightened of anything that requires even simple mathematical 
operations. This is obvious to anyone who has had to explain the single 
transferable vote to groups of students of low second-class or good pass 
‘ degree standard. The principle is simple and can be made clear to anyone 
of average intelligence—if he concentrates hard and if it is explained two or 
three times. But very few can reproduce what they have understood unless 
they are made to ‘do sums’ fairly regularly under supervision; and very few 
of those who reproduce the formula right in examination papers do so in a 
way which would be clear as an explanation to the ignorant. Quite a simple- 
minded population could be taught to use the single transferable vote, but 





it would need a continuous and deliberate effort of teaching kept up untill! 
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the idea had sunk into everyone’s mind. It is different if the thing can be put}, 


visually and not arithmetically; there are some reports that the system has 


been worked with complete success in open elections where voters line up}, 


physically behind candidates; candidates with the shortest lines are in t 
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3 else. But this clarity of choice cannot be combined with secret ballot except 
i by the system of ‘ballotage’, under which there is a second ballot to choose 
4 between those who reach the ‘final’; this seems impracticable (and perhaps 
+ | objectionable) on other grounds. 
e In a sense John Stuart Mill was worried about the problems of the plural 
n | society, though he used other terms, and it is not surprising that Mr. Hare’s 
‘¢ | system came to him asa gleam of light in darkness. But experience suggests 
al | that the system will only work as intended if the electorate make a serious 
it. | and sustained effort to understand it, and this is too much to expect either 
to | of European farmers and miners, or of Indian storekeepers, or of Chinese 
on | business men, or of African schoolteachers and local chiefs. There may be 
ler | exceptional cases in which the electorate show real interest in the mechanics 
of elections, and are prepared to put up with repeated explanations about 
ple | proportional representation; and it may be possible sometimes to use simple 
ith | devices such as the alternative vote, the second ballot, the limited vote, or 
ver | the right to cumulate votes, which the electorate can visualize more easily. 
in | But in general, proportional representation is not of much value as a safe- 
nly | guard because it is not well enough understood to give any feeling of confi- 
ive; | dence to those whom it should protect. 
any | There is another group of problems which arises in colonial elections: the 
illiterate voter, the open vote, and the necessity for a ‘pyramid’ of indirect 
elections. So far very little has been written about this by outside observers,! 
but newspaper reports and official optimism suggest that in favourable con- 
ditions these difficulties can be resolved much more easily than was once 
may | thought. The able and experienced illiterate (a good village headman in 
that | India or Africa, for instance) is not really less capable of following political 
tical | issues than a literate, at least in a society where important news does not 
ingle | travel only by the printed word; of course, both illiterates and literates 
pass | include many political innocents who vote with their natural leaders—but 
yone | this is true all the world over. Nor does secrecy of the ballot for illiterates 
WO Of | prove to be very hard to arrange—so long as there is an administration 
inless which commands popular confidence, and that is a condition which is 
1 A good deal of material on the introduction of electoral systems within African tribal 
O in a}government is to be found in the Journal of African Administration. I have found only the 
Je- following on territorial elections: A. C. Russell, P. H. Canham, and M. J. E. Patteson, ‘Gold 
Mp"*"ICoast General Elections 1951’, Journal of African Administration, vol. iii, p. 65 (April 
f Af P P 
1951); J. S. Lawson, ‘Operation Elections’ (on the Gold Coast), Parliamentary Affairs, vol. 
i}iv, p. 332 (Summer 1951); P. C. Lloyd, ‘Some Comments on the Elections in Nigeria’, 
Journal of African Administration, vol. iv, p. 82 (July 1952). There is also a short Report 
be pullon the First Elections to the Western House of Assembly: General Election 1951, published 
in 1952 by the Government Printer, Ibadan. There is an article on elections by Algeria and 
rench colonies to the Chamber of Deputies under the Third Republic by R. A. Winnacker 
in the American Political Science Review, vol. xxxii, p. 261 (April 1938): Mr. Campbell’s 


icle on ‘Vérification des Pouvoirs in the French National Assembly’ in vol. i of Political 


tudies (p. 65) suggests that murs électorales in Algeria and the Colonies have not changed 
uch since 1938. 
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necessary everywhere, if any electoral system is to be worked at all. The 
problem of indirect election is more difficult, because it is related to the 
much larger problem of the emergence of political parties. African and 
Eastern native society is generally tribal and is often highly localized, and 
it is difficult to find unity of issues even in a single constituency unless the 
voters are given some organization to stand between the multiplicity of 
individual votes (often locally grouped") and the single choice of a man to 
represent them. In Western societies this gap is filled by political parties; 
probably the constitution-makers of the French Revolution were right to 
say (in the absence of the concept of political party) that elections by a large 
electorate to a relatively small assembly must be indirect if they are to have 
any democratic content at all. But indirect elections are the simplest of all 
to manipulate from above, and all Western experience suggests that the 
invention of political parties (though we know its dangers) is a better way 
to organize an electorate. The implication of this is that it may in a colonial 
territory be necessary to begin with indirect election, because there is no 
other way of giving a representative character to the assembly: but that 
indirect election should be dropped as soon as political parties on a national 
scale are strong enough to bear responsibility. This is an awkward decision, 
because nascent parties are seldom very wise or very scrupulous; luckily, 
strength is more important in this context than wisdom or honesty, and the 
decision is generally forced by effective pressure at the time when it becomes 
necessary. . 

This is in a sense a digression, as it leads into the very large question of 
how political parties emerge and operate in undeveloped countries, and this 
goes much beyond the matter in hand. But these matters are relevant to the 
problem of representation in plural societies in that they suggest a difficulty 
not otherwise foreseen. The argument so far has given priority to the ques- 
tion of inter-racial co-operation, and has followed the analogy of Victorian 
England in suggesting that this can only be achieved by extending a share 
in government across the boundary between races, so that natural leaders in 
each race carry a share of general responsibility for the country. This in turn 
implies limited franchise as the condition of mutual confidence; and limited 
franchise implies that many will not have the vote. For instance, the price 
of working towards an effective common-roll franchise in Central African 
or East African territories may be the disfranchisement of the large majority 
of Africans: ‘common roll’ cannot be combined in the same constituencies 
with wide suffrage of the type now fairly well established in the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria. Common roll may therefore tend to favour the powerful or 


* See, for instance, an illuminating article on ‘small scale’ politics in Japan: R. E. Ward, 
‘The Socio-Political Role of the Buraku (Hamlet) in Japan’, American Political Science 
Review, vol. xlv, p. 1025 (December 1951). 
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educated African at the expense of the simple African. This is the strongest 
objection to common-roll schemes because it is one designed to meet liberals 
on their own ground, and to show up an inconsistency in their attitude. 
Liberals may say ‘Do we contradict ourselves? Very well then, we contra- 
dict ourselves’, and stand pat. There is a contradiction in theory: but it may 
in practice be wisest to attack the great evil, race discrimination, and let 
class discrimination wait its turn. This is a matter of tactics to be settled by 
those with an intimate knowledge of local conditions; all that political 
theory can do is to reiterate the sort of warnings given by economic theory, 
that we cannot have everything at once, choices must be made, and if they 
are not made rationally they will be made irrationally. 

It may be worth ending with another warning of the same platitudinous 
kind. Every electoral system is a sort of confidence trick. We have in Britain 
a reasonably unified society, and we have a very well-established adminis- 
trative system. But even in these favourable conditions elections only work 
because we believe they are going to work. Our electoral laws contain 
elaborate guarantees for honesty and secrecy: but these guarantees are 
unenforceable against a dishonest administration and a corrupt or subser- 
vient judiciary. We believe our civil servants to be impeccable and our 
judges above suspicion: but if we (or any substantial proportion of us) really 
doubted and began to run a whispering campaign of doubt, the electoral 
system could not stand the strain. Here there are only tiny signs of weakness, 
for instance the reiterated Conservative insistence in the 1950 campaign 
that the ballot really is secret: in Western Europe and in most parts of the 
U.S.A. the system keeps going in spite of suspicions more loudly spoken and 
substantiated by better evidence; a few steps farther, and elaborate paper 
systems cease to be electoral systems in our sense at all, because they give 
no sense of free choice and therefore of consent. In illiterate societies, and 
still more in plural societies, the strain will be heavier than it has been in 
the West, and the only assurance of success is in the tradition of confidence 
in the civil service and in the judiciary. This has been fairly well established 
in British colonies, but it will in any case be under strain as responsibility 
is transferred to local men. Competence and honesty in administration are 
necessary to efficient self-government; public confidence in them is neces- 
sary to democratic self-government. The problems of law, administration, 
and politics do not exist in separate compartments, and cannot be solved 
separately. 


’ For references see the index to H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 1950 
(1951). 
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ADMINISTRATIVE theory in the United States is patently in a period of 
rapid change. To me this change presents itself as ‘growth’, and I am 
optimistic as to its future development despite what seems its present 
serious tendency towards split personality. 

One quick measure of the change is the status of the Papers on the Science 
of Administration, published in 1937. Regarded with awe as the height 
of administrative science when they appeared, the Papers have already 
assumed a secondary or tertiary status, their content not so much repudiated 
as amended and absorbed into new conceptualizations. Another measure of 
change and activity can be found in the files of the Public Administration 
Review, founded in 1940. Even he who reads as he runs will be impressed 
with the evidences of professional growth and increasing intellectual sophi- 
stication in this publication. Administrative theory may still be immature, 
even infantile; it clearly is not senile. Obviously the wish may be father to 
the thought, but I regard administrative theory as the most original and 
healthy area of contemporary American political theory. 

. I propose to discuss the status of administrative theory under two head- 
ings: (1) Interaction with other areas, and (2) Foci of theoretical activity. 
These two topics provide rough outline and topographical maps. 


INTERACTION WITH OTHER AREAS 


I will not try to define ‘area’, but simply explain my use of the term. My 
use is ‘commonsense’. Thus when I call psychology and history ‘areas’ I 


* With only slight changes in the text and with the addition of footnotes, the following is 
presented as read as a ‘paper’ at the September 1953 meetings of the American Political 
Science Association. It is focused upon developments in the study of public administration, 
not upon developments in the conduct of public administration. Hence, when the term 
‘public administration’ is used, it refers to the published literature in or bearing upon this 
field of interest. Similarly, such expressions as ‘State and local government’ and ‘political 
theory’ refer to the literature associated with these academic labels in the United States. 
Political Studies, Vol. II, No. 1 (1954, 70-86). 
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mean what is listed under psychology and history in a library catalogue, or 
in the catalogue of the mind. This observation is prompted by the fact that 
a friend has suggested that this section be labelled “The Evaporation of 
Administrative Theory’. That is to say he raises the question whether, in 
the present absence of any clear boundaries, there is a field of administrative 
theory ‘as such’. I am by-passing this question of boundaries, content with 
the fact that there is a great deal of theorizing about administration. 
Incidentally, ‘theory’ is used throughout this paper to embrace concep- 
tualization under both ‘fact’ and ‘value’ headings, a matter to which I will 
return. 

The areas of interaction are listed in what is roughly their order of 
importance, judged by such criteria as identifiable concepts borrowed and 
works cited from these areas by students of public administration, and the 
writings of persons identified with these areas appearing in public adminis- 
tration publications. 

1. I shall arbitrarily designate ‘political science’ an area for my purpose, 
but say a word about each of its main fields. Regarded as a single area the 
interactions of political science with public administration are still the most 
important. I say ‘still’ because of the general opinion that public administra- 
tion is an offspring and branch of political science.’ 

Within political science the interactions range, according to field, from 
frequent to infrequent. 

With the parties, politics, and public opinion complex of interests, inter- 
actions are frequent and important. There is, indeed, a sizeable pool of 
common concepts and personnel. This has always been true, despite a firm 
resolve on the part of many students of public administration in earlier days 
to free administration from ‘politics’. In the last decade, in growing recogni- 
tion that public administration as an applied body of knowledge cannot 
avoid politics, there has been a reaching out towards the literature of this 
field and contribution to it from the ‘public administration’ side. John M. 
Gaus states the current attitude of what is certainly a large majority of 
public administration students when he says, ‘A theory of public adminis- 
tration means in our time a theory of politics also.’ 


1 The relations between public administration and political science as a whole were 
intelligently and moderately discussed by Roscoe C. Martin a short time ago: ‘Political 
Science and Public Administration: a Note on the State of the Union’, 46 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
(Sept. 1952), pp. 660-76. 

2 ‘Trends in the Theory of Public Administration’, 10 Public Administration Review 
(Summer, 1950), pp. 161-8. This essay is one of a series of four ‘trends’ essays marking the 
end of the first decade of the Public Administration Review. Obviously, they cover much 
of the same ground as the present effort. See also G. A. Graham, ‘Trends in Teaching of 
Public Administration’ (Spring, 1952), pp. 69-77; C. S. Ascher, ‘Trends of a Decade in 
Administrative Practices’ (Autumn, 1950), pp. 229-35; and W. S. Sayre, “Trends of a Decade 
in Administrative Values’ (Winter, 1951), pp. 1-9. Among recent surveys see also Marver H. 
Bernstein, ‘The Scope of Public Administration’, 5 Western Pol. Q. (March 1952), pp. 124- 
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Public opinion was included above with politics, but perhaps it deserves 
a separate word as a new note. Opinion polling and sampling and such 
techniques as content analysis have been used importantly in some adminis- 
trative ventures during the past two decades. This use opens an important 
new range of experience and use to public opinion as a ‘field’, and it also 
gives to public administration an inevitable concern with the perplexing 
technical problems of opinion polling. This use also presents for our 
consideration outsized moral problems, which are expressed in Morton 
Grodzins’s statement that ‘the applied social scientist is prone to substitute 
management for politics’.1 Are the new techniques to be used by managers 
only to manipulate more skilfully their ‘human material’? What are their 
uses and implications in an ‘open’ society? 

The relation between public administration and State and local govern- 
ment has been close since the rise of public administration. Indeed the rise 
of public administration as a field of study was closely related to the rise of 
State—and particularly of local—government as a field of professional 
specialization. Again there is a sizeable pool of common concepts and 
personnel. In recent years there does not, however, appear to have been 
much creative interaction. That is to say it does not appear to be at present 
an active sector in the growth of theory. 

The relation between public administration and public law and jurispru- 
dence is close but peculiar. It is close because public administration is 
inevitably carried on within a network of legal norms. It is peculiar because 
the struggle for separate identity on the part of public administration was 
hardly won; and over the shoulder of his colleague in public law the teacher 
of public administration sees a lawyer, or at least a law-school professor. 
The struggle for power and rewards, reminiscent of the seventeenth-century 
struggle between ‘common law’ and ‘prerogative law’ lawyers, is far from 
an end. So while public law is usually taught in conjunction with public 
administration as well as in the law schools, in some cases indeed by the 
same man, there tends on the whole to be a high degree of formal interaction 
with a minimum of ‘organic’ integration of the concepts of one in the body 
of thought of the other.” 


37; and especially W. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘The Study of Public Administration in the United 
States’, 29 Pub. Adm. (Summer, 1951), pp. 131-43. 

* ‘Public Administration and the Science of Human Relations’, 11 Pub. Adm. Rev. 
(Spring, 1951), pp. 88-102; p. 101. 
’ ? There are, of course, individuals with one foot in each camp who perform an important 
and difficult brokerage function, for example, Charles Aikin, Ralph F. Fuchs, and Nathan 
Grundstein. See, for example, Grundstein’s ‘Law and the Morality of Administration’, 21 
George Washington Law Review (Jan. 1953), pp. 265-310. This piece underscores, however, 
the lack of mutual cordiality and understanding which seems to me characteristic despite 
the fact that some law schools have ‘admitted’ public administration into their halls. See 
also K. C. Davis, ‘Some Reflections of a Law Professor about Instruction and Research in 
Public Administration’, 47 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. (Sept. 1953), pp. 728-52. 
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International relations presents a sharp contrast. Here there is hardly a 
trace of interaction before the Second World War, but in the last decade 
there has been a great deal indeed,' due, of course, to the events of the 
decade. While much remains to be done in familiarizing each field of 
specialization with the concepts and problems of the other, there is en- 
couraging progress. Legalistic and formal treatments of international 
organizations have been supplemented by the concepts of administrative 
study; and public administration has been given not only a new level, the 
international, but a new dimension, the intercultural. 

Interaction with comparative government is much like and related to 
interaction with international relations. The resemblance lies in the fact 
that the frequency of interaction has risen sharply in recent years. On the 
side of comparative government the more recent textbooks, for example, 
display more interest in and sophistication about administration. On the 
side of administration an important new interest in comparative institutions 
has developed, largely as a consequence of the war experience and the post- 
war technical assistance programmes. In this area international relations 
and comparative government meet and merge with public administra- 
tion.” 

Interaction with political theory is less frequent than with any other area 
of political science. This is understandable in terms of the practical and 
empirical origins of public administration, its initial anti-theoretical bent, 
which in turn brought disdain from the ‘theorists’. However easily under- 
stood, the results have been unfortunate. Alienation from the largest area 
of ‘government in action’ has contributed to the theorists’ ‘decline into 
historicism’ which David Easton has so well described.? Public administra- 
tion in turn would have benefited from outside critical appraisal of the 
theoretical apparatus which, despite its initial hostility to theory, it inherited 
or devised. Lately, of course, the anti-theoretical bias of public administra- 
tion has largely fallen away. Public administration has reached out to fields 
other than political theory for assistance in its theoretical development, and 
it has become an important area of political theory in its own right. 

2. Turning to areas outside of political science, sociology is perhaps 


? The names of such persons as Walter H..C. Laves, Walter Sharp, Charles Ascher, D. C. 
Stone, and James McCamy come to mind. 

2 I have before me ‘Report of a Conference on Comparative Administration’, resulting 
from the September 1952 conference convened by the Public Administration Clearing House, 
and ‘Report of the Inter-University Social Science Research Council Summer Seminar on 
Comparative Politics’, recently published under the title ‘Research in Comparative Politics’, 
43 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. (Sept. 1953), pp. 641-57. To judge from the evidence of these two 
documents, public administration is moving more quickly towards comparative government 
than the reverse. The concern of the Seminar on Comparative Politics with such concepts 
as culture and area, however, indicates a search for a theoretical framework which would 
be as valuable in the study of comparative ‘administration’ as comparative ‘politics’. 
> The Political System; An Inquiry into the State of Political Science (New York, 1953). 
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highest in its rate and amount of interaction. Its present impact is consider- 
able and, in my opinion, its promise of future rewards high. 

The present impact of sociology is for the most part the result of the 
sociologists’ own interest in the phenomena of power and bureaucracy. 
One, and currently perhaps the most important, influence is Max Weber’s 
conceptualization of Bureaucracy, which perhaps C. J. Friedrich has done 
the most to inject into and adapt to American political science. Probably of 
much greater future importance is the liaison established with the American 
sociologists interested in bureaucracy and administration. Robert Merton, 
Reinhard Bendix, and Philip Selznick' have addressed themselves to themes 
of direct interest and importance to public administration, and some of their 
writing has been done for political science or public administration publica- 
tions. The recently published Reader in Bureaucracy indicates the present 
high degree of interaction and should in turn stimulate more.” 

3. Psychology and social psychology, which for the present purpose I 
shall treat as one, perhaps rank next in scope of interaction. While the 
impact of psychology is recent—an almost total disregard of psychology 
was a peculiar feature of early public administration—it is certainly impres- 
sive in its depth and implications. The influential textbook Public Adminis- 
tration’ by Herbert Simon, Donald Smithburg, and Victor Thompson has 
been interpreted as an attempt to remove public administration from 
political science and ‘reset’ it in social psychology, and while perhaps this 
overstates the matter it comes close to the truth. The essays by C. Spencer 
Platt, Harold Guetzkow,° and Morton Grodzins® in Public Administration 
Review, and the bibliography Human Relations in Public Administration,’ 
prepared by Alfred de Grazia for the Public Administration Service, illus- 
trate the present interaction with psychology. 

4. Interaction with business administration has always been high and 
continues high, but as the comparative influence of business administration 


‘* See Merton, ‘Bureaucratic Structure and Personality’, 18 Social Forces (May 1940), 
pp. 561-8, and ‘Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureaucracy’, 23 Social Forces (May 1945), 
pp. 405-15; Bendix, ‘Bureaucracy and the Problem of Power’, 5 Pub. Adm. Rev. (Summer, 
1945), pp. 194-209; and Selznick, “Bureaucracy: The Problem and Its Setting’, 12 Am. Soc. 
Rev. (Feb. 1943), pp. 47-54, and his TVA and the Grass Roots; A study in the Sociology 
of Formal Organization (Berkeley, 1949). Because of its close interrelations with sociology, 
anthropology has not been separately treated. 

? Glencoe, Ill., 1952. Edited by R. K. Merton, A. P. Gray, Barbara Hockey, and H. C. 
Selvin. This Reader contains selections not only from sociology but from public administra- 
tion, social psychology, and several other ‘areas’. 

> New York, 1950. There is an excellent review of this work in the essay by W. J. M. 
Mackenzie, cited above. 

* ‘Humanizing Public Administration’, 7 Pub. Adm. Rev. (Summer, 1947), pp. 193-9. 

5 ‘The Use of Conferences in the Administrative Process’, 10 Pub. Adm. Rev. (Spring, 
1950), pp. 93-98, in collaboration with Martin Kriesberg; and ‘Interagency Committee 
Usage’, 10 Pub. Adm. Rev. (Summer, 1950), pp. 190-6. 

* ‘Public Administration and the Science of Human Relations’, 11 Pub. Adm. Rev. 
(Spring, 1951), pp. 88-102. 7 Chicago, 1949. 
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seems to have declined somewhat in the past few years it is listed fourth. 
Public administration absorbed many biases and some particular doctrines 
from business administration during its formative period, and the impact of 
the Scientific Management movement was, of course, tremendous in the 
twenties and especially the thirties. As Scientific Management declined as a 
separate movement ‘Mayoism’, which in a sense was an outgrowth and 
amendment of it, grew in importance and began to affect administrative 
study. While the impact of the ‘Elton Mayo school’! is far from spent, it 
has probably begun to lose its fashionableness, and since the death of Mayo 
is tending also to lose its separate identity. The works of Chester Barnard? 
—lI include him under this heading for lack of a better—are perhaps the 
most important current influence on administrative theory from business 
administration. They are works of such originality and suggestiveness that 
it will undoubtedly be many years until they are wholly ‘mined’. 

5. Ethics is listed as the area fifth in importance of interaction, though 
my loose and inclusive use of the term may be questioned. I refer here to 
the undoubted increase of interest in the ‘ought’ aspects of administration 
during the past decade, which manifests itself in several ways. One way is in 
the great increase of interest in ‘public policy’, with its inclusion in some 
form in many present administrative curricula. (This might perhaps be 
interpreted as an interest in ‘politics’ rather than ethics.) Another way is in 
the recent spate of publications dealing with ‘morality’ in government, 
which range in their interests from the pecuniary morality of individual 
Officials to the broader issues of the moral exercise of ‘power’ in administra- 
tion. While the conscious use of formal ethical theory is certainly not 
prominent in such works, there is some recognition and citation of ‘sources’. 
And a direct approach to the ethical aspects of official decision-making has 
been made by a ‘professional’ philosopher, Wayne A. R. Leys.‘ 

6. Arapidly rising area of interaction, sixth in my ranking, is economics. 
While there has always been some interaction, especially on the subjects of 
planning and budgeting, and a few professional economists, for example, 
Jesse V. Burkhead, have one foot in public administration, the last year has 
seen a significant lowering of what has been a high and all but impenetrable 
barrier. In The Organizational Revolution® Kenneth E. Boulding, a pro- 
fessional economist, has suggested the application to the field of general 
organizational theory of the concepts which the economists have developed 


1 I refer to T. N. Whitehead, F. J. Roethlisberger, W. J. Dickson, and others associated 
with the Harvard Business School. 

2 The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), and Organization and 
Management (Cambridge, Mass., 1948). 

? Paul H. Appleby, ‘Morality'and Administration in Democratic Government’ (Baton 
Rouge, 1952); G. A. Graham, Morality in American Politics (New York, 1952); and—for 
good measure—P. H. Douglas, Ethics in Government (Cambridge, Mass., 1952). 

‘ Ethics for Policy Decisions (New York, 1952). 5 New York, 1953. 
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with respect to economic organizations (such as monopolies) and economic 
processes (such as competition). In Politics, Economics and Welfare: 
Robert Dahl, a political scientist, and Charles Lindblom, an economist, 
have collaborated in analysis of ‘politico-economic systems’ in a stimulating 
and wide-ranging work. In the past year also Herbert Simon has experi- 
mented with the mathematical statement and comparison of ‘the econo- 
mists’ theory of the firm and what is usually called in administrative writing 
the “theory of organizational equilibrium” ’.? These works open new areas 
for exploration and possible development. 

7. The seventh area of interaction is biology. In recent administrative 
writing there has been a significant amount of borrowing from the language 
and concepts of biology. These concepts are used as suggestive and en- 
lightening analogies, and in explicit recognition that social and biological 
phenomena are not in all respects comparable. The writers, that is, seek 
carefully to avoid the fallacies of ‘organismic’ theory. The two concepts 
most prominently used are that of ecology, the mutual relations between 
organisms and their environment, and homeostasis, the stabilization or 
equilibrization of the organism as a ‘system’.’ 

8. Eighth in this ranking of areas of interaction I place history. Generali- 
zation is extremely difficult here because of the flexibility of the category. 
Excluding the ‘war histories’ there has been in recent years little serious and 
sustained writing of administrative history except that of Leonard D. White, 
despite the fact that there are many unexplored ‘worlds’—for example the 
administration of mercantilism.* If we include the official and unofficial 
war histories, and the Cases in Public Administration and Policy Develop- 
ment,’ which in one aspect are ‘history’, then the amount of ‘interaction’ 
becomes large in comparative volume. Its impact on ‘theory’, however, is 
difficult to discern. I shall let it rest at this: that administrative history 
should, and presumably does, contribute to the clarification and develop- 
ment both of causal and ethical theory in administration, but there is almost 

‘ New York, 1953. . 

2 ‘A Comparison of Organization Theories’, 20 Review of Economic Studies (No. 51), 
1952-3. The works of R. A. Brady, R. A. Gordon, J. A. Schumpeter, and others foreshadow 
the present ‘break-through’ between economics and administration. 

> Biological analogies are probably most extensively employed in Boulding’s Organiza- 
tional Revolution. John Gaus’s essay in ‘The Ecology of Government’ (in Reflections on 
Public Administration, University, Alabama, 1947) has been widely influential in popu- 
larizing ‘ecological’ thinking about organization. Chester Barnard and Herbert Simon also 
have used biological analogies in developing their organizational theories. The concept of 
‘organizational equilibrium’ is obviously similar to that of homeostasis; and obviously 
related in turn to ecology; the input-output aspect of an organization as a ‘boundary main- 
taining system’ is analogous to the interchange between an organism and its environment. 
Still another related complex of ideas—which carries over into the ‘mechanical’ realm— 
concerns ‘control mechanisms’—‘feedbacks’—which enable systems to ‘equilibrate’. 

* White’s books stimulate the appetite for more—as do the valuable historical studies 


which have been given us by C. J. Friedrich, Herman Finer, and Francis Wormuth. 
5 Harold Stein, ed. (New York, 1952). 
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no attempt carefully to explain and justify the manner in which this takes 
place. It is a matter of faith rather than demonstration.’ — 

9. Finally, in this review of interaction, a word about mathematics. 
A high regard for statistics and a drive to quantify and measure have been 
an aspect of public administration from the beginning. Herbert Simon’s 
mathematical formulations of administrative theory, however, are a new 
departure. Among other implications, they open up the question whether 
some of the lines of development in mathematical economics may be 
pursued with profit in administration. 

In concluding this brief survey of some of the present influences playing 
upon administrative theory, let me emphasize that I am well aware that in 
the process of ‘factoring out’ I have pulled apart ideas that in writings are 
often joined carefully and closely. Ideas derived from social psychology, 
economics, and sociology, for example, may have been used skilfully to 
create theory which is none of these three and more than a sum of the parts. 


PRESENT FOCI OF THEORETICAL ACTIVITY 


In trying to identify and delineate present foci of theoretical activity, the 
vision may be sharpened by a backward look at the landscape of adminis- 
trative study as it appeared at the time of the publication of the Papers on 
the Science of Administration. A prominent cluster of the interests of that 
day is certainly identified by the mnemonic device, POSDCORB, which 
was publicized in Luther Gulick’s essay in the Papers. A comparative look 
at the contemporary scene reveals important facts. 

The literature which could be easily and wholly placed under the heading 
of ‘Planning’ has fallen off sharply since the thirties, for obvious reasons 
associated with the course of history and the change of climate; though 
considerable clarification of the problems and mechanics of planning has 
come about meanwhile, with increasing experience, opportunity for reflec- 
tion, and the supplying of tools and insights by other disciplines.’ 

Organization, contrariwise, has experienced a boom, and ‘theory of 
organization’ is undoubtedly a present focus of interest. The organizational 
theory of the thirties is now regarded as outmoded, or, better, limited in its 
truth and usefulness, valid only within limits assigned to it by broader and 
better theory.* Contemporary organization theory has, in fact, a cannibal- 


? See Harvey C. Mansfield, ‘The Uses of History’, 11 Pub. Adm. Rev. (Winter, 1951), a 
thoughtful discussion of this problem. 

? Op. cit. See also his ‘A Formal Theory of Interaction in Social Groups’, 17 American 
Sociological Review (April 1952), pp. 202-11. 

> The economists have advanced their understanding in this area, and there has been 
fruitful interchange with them—as the books cited above witness. Various lines of develop- 
ment in the social sciences, such as the development of the End-Means schema, also have 
advanced understanding of planning. 
* Probably the best known and most influential of contemporary organizational theories 
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istic quality, in that it seeks to devour other theory, to achieve a formulation 
which will give unity and coherence to the whole universe of administrative 
discourse. 

‘Staffing’, ‘Directing’, and ‘Coordinating’ have certainly suffered no 
eclipse in interest, but neither are they present foci of theoretical activity. 
We know a great deal more about each of these than we did fifteen years 
ago, but our understanding has been advanced in large part ‘from the side’, 
through the insights and tools provided by such fields as social psychology 
and sociology. 

‘Reporting’ now strikes the ear a little quaintly, so much has happened 
in this area. Actual ‘reporting’ techniques have advanced swiftly, but more 
important has been the development of ‘communications’ as a focus of 
interdisciplinary attention. A current statement that ‘an organization is a 
bundle of roles tied together by communications’ both expresses the present 
emphasis and indicates its basis: organization is importantly a system 
of communications, whatever else (such as a system of mutual reward- 
deprivation expectations) it may be. 

Budgeting has remained a significant area of activity and theoretical 
development—again for obvious historical reasons. Here the past fifteen 
years witnessed a shift of emphasis somewhat like that often noted in the 
personnel field from ‘negative’ to ‘positive’ concepts, under the impact of 
Keynesian economics and the ‘managerial’ doctrines of public administra- 
tion. Performance budgeting meanwhile has arrived not merely as a name 
but as a practice, and there has been some significant struggling” with the 
question which V. O. Key posed in 1940 in commenting on the ‘lack’ of 
budgetary theory: ‘On what basis shall it be decided to allocate dollars to 
activity A instead of activity B?’ 

Three other foci of theoretical development are clearly discernible in the 
pre-Second World War period. 

One of these is the assertion, development, and defence of the thesis that 
public administration (or simply administration) can become a science. 
Set forth by the Founding Fathers of the study, this thesis was argued 
prominently in the thirties; it is the subject of Luther Gulick’s concluding 
essay in the Papers. ‘Science of administration’ continues to be a centre of 
speculation and debate, but with altered emphases. The most notable single 
post-war event in this field has been the publication of Herbert Simon’s 


are the ‘equilibrium’ theories of Barnard and Simon. There are competing ‘models’, however, 
as, for example, Max Weber’s formulation of Bureaucracy as an Ideal-Type. 

I refer, for example, to the analysis of the staff concept in Simon, Smithburg, and 
Thompson’s Public Administration, or what was learned about ‘directing’ from the Haw- 
thorne experiments. , 

2 Cf. Verne B. Lewis, ‘Towards a Theory of Budgeting’, 12 Pub. Adm. Rev. (Winter, 
1952), pp. 42-54. This piece, incidentally, illustrates the liaison with economics commented 
on above. 
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Administrative Behavior’ which, with its strict separation of ‘fact’ and 
‘value’ and the confining of ‘science’ to the former, has purged the case for 
a science of administration of its ‘naturalistic fallacy’ and placed it upon 
ground that can be more easily defended. Meanwhile, however, there has 
been considerable revulsion against the narrowness and sterility of a pre- 
mature ‘science’, and a tidal movement towards concern, in one form or 
another, with ‘values’. The strange result has been that while we have 
presumably moved towards a clarification of the issues involved, there is a 
great deal of argument in which the proponents ‘talk past’ each other. 

A word on the subject of ‘principles’ of administration, which historically 
has been closely connected with the idea of a science of administration: 
characteristically assertion of one meant assertion of the other. The debate 
over ‘principles’ has all but disappeared from the current scene. The reason 
concerns the purging of the ‘naturalistic fallacy’, noted above. While present 
proponents of a science of administration believe that principles, in the 
sense of significant empirical regularities, have emerged or will emerge 
from study of administrative phenomena, these principles do not purport 
to tell us how in general we ‘ought’ to conduct administration; they are (or 
would be) formulations of the empirical uniformities only.’ 

Another prominent focus of theoretical inquiry on the eve of the Second 
World War was ‘efficiency’.’ This is another in the cluster of concepts 
closely associated historically in the study of-public administration with 
‘science’. What has happened to it recently follows the pattern of events 
surrounding ‘principles’. On the one hand, in Administrative Behavior, it 
has been carefully defined and strongly defended as a valid and useful 
concept. On the other hand, in the recent interest in the ‘value’ content of 
administration, there has been an obvious tendency to abandon, to broaden, 
or to by-pass the concept. 

Still another focus of theoretical inquiry that has been of historical 
importance is ‘separation of powers’. The study of public administration 
seriously pursued could not in any case avoid analysis of powers, function, 
and organs of government, and their interrelations. In the United States 
there are special conditions and problems posed by a complex constitutional 
system. In result there has been from the beginning much theorizing about 
separation of powers in the literature of public administration, and this 
theorizing continues unabated at the present. 

The thirties witnessed a complete decay of the early dogma of public 
administration that ‘politics’ and ‘administration’ are separate phenomena 


1 New York, 1947. 

2 Cf. ‘The Proverbs of Administration’, 6 Pub. Adm. Rev. (Winter, 1946), pp. 53-67. 

3 Skilful scalpel work in the thirties separated Efficiency from its Siamese twin, Economy, 
and the latter, the less hardy of the two, succumbed. 
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which, for the most part at least, can and should be confined to separate 
branches or organs of the government. This opened wide the gate to theoriz- 
ing with respect to the separation of powers, and it is at present a highly 
active sector. Consider as evidence the following, selected almost at random: 
Norton Long’s argument that the bureaucracy is ‘representative’ and should 
become a separate ‘power’ base;! Paul Appleby’s argument that the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy has special representative functions and powers 
which must be guarded against legislative encroachment;? and Charles 
McKinley’s argument that ‘administrative pathology’ follows from the 
present operation of the separation of powers.’ 

One present focus of theoretical activity which had no close equivalent, 
indeed hardly more than a faint beginning, fifteen years ago concerns 
‘human relations’. The term ‘human relations’ is used here to include 
‘organizational behaviour’, though they are not identical terms, and of 
course neither is limited in its scope or implications to public administra- 
tion, or even administration in general. The study of human relations 
constitutes the major area of the ‘scientific’ study of administration, as that 
term is defined and used by Herbert Simon, and while of course these areas 
of study preceded his writings, he is helping to shape the present configura- 
tion of research interests.‘ 

Another focus of current theoretical activity is ‘democratic administra- 
tion’, or at least ‘administration in the service of democracy’. While no 
American student of public administration ever has been so intent upon 
the assertion of the Wertfreiheit of his science that he has not had polite 
bows and even kind words for democracy, there has been in recent years a 
new emphasis upon democracy. Perhaps the new emphasis is a type of 
response to the ideological and military conflicts of the past twenty years, 
and certainly it is related to and an aspect of the shift of interest to the 
value side of administration. It manifests itself in many ways, such as a 
new concern with such concepts as responsibility, and it ranges from the 
argument of Ordway Tead* and David Levitan® that democracy should 


? See ‘Power and Administration’, 9 Pub. Adm. Rev. (Autumn, 1949), pp. 257-64, and 
‘Bureaucracy and Constitutionalism’, 46 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. (Sept. 1952), pp. 808-18. 
Incidentally, the ‘power’ concepts associated with the names of Harold Lasswell and George 
Catlin have been very little used in public administration. 

? Policy and Administration (University, Alabama, 1949); and Morality and Administra- 
tion in Democratic Government (Baton Rouge, 1952). 

> ‘Federal Administrative Pathology and the Separation of Powers’, 11 Pub. Adm. Rev. 
(Winter, 1951), pp. 17-25. 

* Perhaps Simon would not distinguish between human relations and theory of organiza- 
tion as I have. But others have used the term ‘theory of organization’ in a different fashion 
and have put different content into the term. 

* For example, his New Adventures in Democracy (New York, 1939), and Democratic 
Administration (New York, 1945). 

* See ‘The Responsibility of Administrative Officials in a Democratic Society’, 61 Pol. 
Sci. Q. (Dec. 1946), pp. 562-98. 
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‘permeate’ administration, to the concern of Morton Grodzins,' an advocate 
of ‘the ‘scientific’? study of human relations, that research interests and 
techniques display a respect for the values of democracy. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE THEORY 


The tasks of administrative theory in the period ahead seem to me to fall 
under three headings: (1) The guidance of investigation into the causes, 
conditions, and results of ‘co-operative endeavour’ or ‘administrative 
phenomena’. Theory which performs this office I shall refer to as ‘causal 
theory’, as a matter of convenience, though recognizing the difficulties 
which both Hume’s epistemology and quantum theory create for the 
commonsense idea of causation. (2) The clarification and development of 
theory about how people should behave in conducting or participating in 
administration. Such theory I shall refer to as ‘ethical theory’, meaning 
theory of right conduct, without distinction between ethics and ‘morals’. 
(3) The development of more understanding and harmony between causal 
and ethical theory than now exists. 


Causal Theory 


The function of causal theory was well stated by Willard Gibbs: ‘It is the 
office of theoretic investigation to give form in which the results of experi- 
ment may be expressed.’ With a broad interpretation of ‘experiment’, this 
can be accepted for the ‘social’ as well as the physical area. 

There is wide agreement among writers on scientific methodology that, 
while presumably there is an objective world of ‘fact’ which is not dependent 
on perceiving beings, human beings order and interpret their experience of 
this objective world only through concepts. This is true of the world of 
‘everyday life’, but it is especially true of the area of formal science. 
Advanced scientific theory consists of highly abstract and systematized 
concepts which ‘order’ empirical reality. These systematized concepts help 
both to discover empirical uniformities (i.e. function as ‘hypotheses’) and 
to describe and anticipate empirical uniformities (i.e. function as ‘laws’). 

To guide the development and order the findings of empirical research 
in the area of public administration there is a need for conscious and careful 
attention to causal theory. No doubt the development of public administra- 
tion as a field has suffered from an enthusiastic but uncritical fact-gathering. 
Many data have been gathered and systematized under concepts which 
should have been recognized as inadequate before they were—or so it 
appears in retrospect—and many apparently have been gathered under the 
heading of Faith alone. 


? See the later part of the essay cited above. For a review of the literature of this type see 
the author’s ‘Development of Theory of Democratic Administration’, 41 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
(March 1952), pp. 81-103. 

5540.2.1 G 
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Causal theory in the area of public administration cannot, or at least 
should not, develop in isolation from causal theory in related areas of hv- 
man behaviour. ‘Related’ areas, prominently sociology and social psycho- 
logy, are almost certainly further advanced in the development of causal 
theory and can lend assistance. More than that, there is a continuity or 
identity of phenomena; while ‘administration’ and ‘public administration’ 
have peculiarities which are worth investigating, there is presumably an 
underlying stratum of common phenomena which can be loosely called 
co-operative human behaviour, or social behaviour. Examples which come 
to mind of the theory in other areas which can be helpful in public adminis- 
tration, by stimulation and example at least, are the ‘laws’ or ‘hypotheses’ 
in Alexander Leighton’s The Governing of Men’ and George Homan’s 
The Human Group,? and the ‘paradigms’ of Robert Merton’ and Talcott 
Parsons.* 

It is, incidentally, in the latter direction that I personally see great hope 
and opportunity. My own floundering in attempting to find ‘comparables’ 
to compare in teaching comparative administration has convinced me that 
no very substantial progress can be made in that endeavour until concepts 
adequate for the basic analysis and description of any society and culture 
have been worked out. ‘Action-system’, ‘structural-functional’, and ‘pattern- 
variable’ schemata, while far from being completely accepted and polished 
instruments of analysis, provide so much help at the level of ‘insight’ that 
their promise seems substantial.° 

Though causal theory in public administration cannot be self-contained, 
this is not to say it cannot develop its own areas of specialization based 
upon the special problems and peculiarities of public administration. The 
analogy with theory in the physical and biological sciences is obvious: here 
are systems within systems, and systems interlocking, depending upon the 
peculiarities of the phenomena and the interests of the researcher. Thus 
Herbert Simon has set forth the area of ‘theory of organizations’ as appro- 
priate for a ‘clustering’ of concepts and, under them, research. ‘Theory of 
organizations’, as defined and projected by Simon, includes all organiza- 
tions, public and private; and ‘organizations’ are distinguished from 
‘primary groups’ on the one hand and ‘institutions’, such as ‘the economic 
system’, on the other. Reasonable arguments® are advanced by Simon in 


1 Princeton, 1945. 2 New York, 1950. 

> In Social Theory and Soéial Structure (Glencoe, Ill., 1951). 

* In The Social System (Glencoe, Ill., 1951). 

° See Parsons, op. cit.; see also The Structure of Social Action (New York, 1937), and 
Toward a General Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), which he edited with 
Edward A. Shils; Merton, op. cit.; Marion J. Levy, The Structure of Society (Princeton, 
1952). See, however, the criticism of Parsons’s and Shils’s sociology in ‘The Approach to a 
General Theory of Action by Parsons and Shils’, 18 Am. Soc. Rev. (April 1953), pp. 125-34. 

* I make no attempt to appraise the arguments; presumably the proof of the pudding will 
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claiming that the ‘theory of organizations’ has sufficient separate identity 
and internal cohesion to be regarded as a ‘working’ area, and an impressive 
programme of research has been set forth. While there is a vast gap between 
the research projected and present techniques and trained personnel for 
investigation of the problems, this is not necessarily a reflection upon the 
potential importance of his schema. 

Personally, I am optimistic as to the likelihood of reasonably prompt and 
substantial progress in the reciprocal development of causal theory and our 
knowledge of empirical uniformities in organizational behaviour. Not only 
do I think very great advances in our social technologies are possible, I 
think we have an unwarranted inferiority complex about what we have 
achieved. The social technology of any large modern army is as far removed 
from that of a primitive tribe as is its physical technology. Indeed, I suspect 
the distinction between physical and social technology is false and mis- 
leading. 


Ethical Theory 


I believe that administrative theory should embrace ethical theory, 
because ethical theory is inevitably involved in the behaviour of people 
with, within, or between groups, and because I believe it is better that 
people be as fully aware as possible of the ethical theory on which they act 
and the consequences of their theory in action. The latter is an ethical 
preference of my own, though scarcely a unique one. The former I take to 
be a fact; that is to say, I take it to be well established by several varieties 
of causal theory. I refer especially to the common acceptance in sociological 
theory of the notion that ‘norms’ are involved in the behaviour of people in 
society; that these norms are ‘internalized’ and become the basis of a system 
of mutual expectations of people in their ‘roles’ in the social system. That 
these norms or ‘values’ can and do become data in causal theory is obvious. 
I argue that it is also a proper office of administrative theory to examine 
them qua ethical theory. 

That ‘questions of fact’ and ‘questions of value’ are logically distinguish- 
able for certain purposes of analysis is not at issue. Neither is it in question 
whether facts in some sense create and mould values; obviously they do. 
Rather, the base of my argument is what I take to be an empirically 
demonstrable ‘fact’: that human values are inevitably involved in the 
selection and definition of any area of ‘causal’ investigation. To quote 
David Easton: 

Values, we now know, not only provide the matrix which shapes the selection 
of an empirical problem for investigation, but they mold the formulation of the 
problem, the selection of data, and even their interpretation. If truth were obtain- 


be in the eating. ‘Comments on the Theory of Organizations’, 46 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. (Dec. 
1952), pp. 1130-9. 
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able only on the exile of our moral premises, it would become forever unattainable 
because of the inescapable presence of values.’ 

To the fact of the inevitable presence of values I add the preference that 
values be dealt with consciously and carefully, and the hope that others 
share or will come to share my preference. Presumably I have made it 
abundantly clear above that this involves no hostility to empirical research; 
on the contrary, valid causal theory is necessary to aid in deciding which 
values can be realized and the manner in which they can be realized. 

To illustrate: it is obviously a matter of the value-system of a society (or 
those in positions of control therein) whether, or in what respective propor- 
tions, its resources for research in bio-physical theory be devoted—for 
example—to soil conservation and improvement, to the cause and cure of 
alcoholism, or to more effective thermonuclear reactions. It seems equally 
obvious that a society which calls itself democratic could choose to concen- 
trate on empirical research in the area of human behaviour which would 
lead to the maximization of whatever values it decided were ‘democratic’. 

There are presumably ‘facts’ about humans and human behaviour which 
limit the realization of any set of democratic values (or, for that matter, 
facts which limit the realization of any set of non-democratic values). The 
office of causal theory would then become, in this context, to delineate these 
limits of the democratically possible and aid in reaching them. Obviously 
many data and much basic theory would be necessary in an enterprise so 
oriented which would not have any ‘necessary’ relation to the maximiza- 
tion of democratic values; which could in fact be used for contrary purposes. 
But this hardly affects the argument. An analogy is helpful: great bodies of 
data and theory are common to research both in creating effective atomic 
explosions and in generating atomic power. But it is patently possible to 
decide which line of research we prefer to pursue or emphasize. 

To give conscious and careful direction to empirical research is but one 
task of ethical theory in the realm of administration (and I have suggested 
only one aspect of this task). To my knowledge, while some persons have 
dealt at length with certain aspects of ethical theory in administration, for 
example, Wayne A. R. Leys with policy decisions, nobody has tried 
systematically to chart the areas of need and to develop ‘contract specifica- 
tions’ for the tasks to be done. 

I wish to be clear that I do not envisage a set of hornbooks to give Easy 
Ethical Answers to all value questions which will confront people in 
administrative contexts. Conscious attention to ethical problems would 
obviously create additional complexity and strain in many quarters, where 
ethical decisions are now being made in ignorance even of the fact that they 
are being made. On the other hand, however, the long-term result of a 


1 Op. cit., p. 225. 
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sustained, frontal attack upon problems of ethics in administration might 
reduce some present confusions and stresses. Certainly it is clear as a matter 
of history that we entered upon the ‘organizational revolution’ just at the 
time when it became unfashionable to discuss ethical questions, and that 
hence we live much of our lives under conditions the ethical aspects and 
implications of which have not been directly and consciously explored; the 
sort of prudery that once proscribed the discussion of vice now proscribes 
the discussion of virtue. Viewing the problem in the perspective of causal 
theory, our etiquette and mores have not kept up with our ‘situation’. 
Empirical research can, incidentally, be used to discover and measure the 
areas of stress and ‘lag’, and to chart the area of needed ethical clarification 
or creativeness. 

Chester Barnard has written acutely (as it seems to me) of ‘moral creative- 
ness’ as a function of the executive or leader, and David Easton has recently 
lamented that the ‘political theorists’ have lost their capacity for ‘imagina- 
tive moral architecture’ through their absorption in semantics and history. 
At its best and highest the function which is envisaged for ethical theory 
in administration is ‘moral creativeness’ or ‘moral architecture’ in our 
organizational behaviour. 


Need for Harmony between Causal and Ethical Theory 


Robert Merton, in comparing European sociologists of knowledge with 
American, writes that the former march under an ensign with the motto 
“We don’t know that what we say is true, but it is at least significant’, where- 
as the banner of the latter is emblazoned with ‘We don’t know that what we 
say is particularly significant, but it is at least true’. He argues that each 
school can learn from the other and pleads for a rapprochement. 

The above survey of recent trends in public administration reveals not 
only considerable intellectual activity but definite ‘forward’ movement in 
two directions, one in causal theory, one in ethical theory. There seems to 
be, however, an unhealthy schizoid tendency in public administration 
similar to that which Merton notes in the sociology of knowledge. To me 
this schizoid tendency is both pernicious and unnecessary. I conceive the 
proper relation between causal and ethical theory to be one of mutual 
enlightenment and aid, and the greatest present need and challenge in 
administrative theory to be the development of such a relation. 

The historical origins of the cleavage and strain between causal and 
ethical theory appear clear. To achieve respectability and freedom, causal 
theory had not only to overcome inertia but also to wage warfare against 
ethical theory, i.e. against the smug and unimaginative belief that ‘goodness’ 
is sufficient; and naturally enough this struggle bred deep currents of suspi- 
cion and hostility towards any overt concern with ‘morals’ or even the less 
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sticky ‘values’. By the nineteen-thirties the struggle for recognition was won. 
In fact, the victory became a rout, and a widely held opinion of the day was 
that from a study of facts alone we had achieved or were about to achieve a 
set of principles which would dictate what we ‘should’ do in administration. 
The smugness and pretentiousness of this attitude brought a reaction in 
turn. Many ‘academics’ brought to Washington by the recurrent emer- 
gencies discovered that the ‘principles’ were far indeed from being adequate 
guides to action in administration; and many experienced administrators 
who were induced to turn to the literature of public administration felt that 
it presented but two dimensions of an activity which in actuality had three 
—at least. Thus began the reawakened interest in the ethical side of ad- 
ministration, which is discussed and documented above. At present there is 
no sign of a synthesis within administrative theory to close this gap. The 
doctrines of logical positivism which are embraced by some administrative 
students seem to me to aggravate the schizoid tendency, as an especially 
dogmatic and intolerant evasion of value problems. Y 

I wish to be clear (to repeat) that I do not regard the issue as whether it 
is possible as a logical matter to distinguish between questions of fact and 
questions of value; or whether the distinction has important methodological 
implications. I have myself argued as much in print. Nor whether it is 
possible to make empirical investigations in which values are treated as 
data. I have myself made such investigations, though not very rigorous ones. 
My point is rather that logical positivism holds that the consideration of 
values as values is a useless pursuit. Formally, of course, there is a basis for 
denial of this statement. Not only is it admitted that there is a value com- 
ponent in every decision, it is emphasized. Then the parcel labelled “Value 
Problem’ is handed over to the philosopher, the humanist, the mystic, the 
charlatan—to whom makes no difference really. For when the parcel is 
opened it is empty! By the ontological and epistemological premisses, by 
the original definition of terms, values cannot be ‘validated’ and inquiry 
concerning them is radically meaningless. The formal presentation of the 
value problem to others under colour of an academic ‘division of labour’ is 
therefore a meaningless gesture. 

The problems, methodological, ethical, and other, which logical positiv- 
ism presents extend not only beyond the scope of this paper but beyond the 
scope of administrative study and through the main currents of all contem- 
porary thought. While it may appear vain to hope that they will be solved 
by basic philosophic reconstruction, it is at least worth noting that logical 
positivism has now been ‘modified’. In any event, the appearance of David 
Easton’s The Political System encourages me to believe that within parti- 
cular areas of social study at least a working relation of mutual aid and 
respect between the causal and the ethical may be brought about. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue speakers and papers at the Annual Conference at Cambridge on 26-28 March will be: 

D. W. Brogan: Party Systems, British, French, and American. 

M. Oakeshott: The Idea of ‘Character’ in the Interpretation of Modern Politics. 

C. J. Hamson: The Work and Methods of the Conseil d’Etat. 

W. A. Robson: The Forms and Directions of Public Enterprise. 

The Conference Secretary is R. J. White, Downing College, Cambridge. 

The Round Table on Comparative Government organized by the International Political 
Science Association will be held at Florence on 5-10 April. The rapporteur général is 
Professor Gunnar Hecksher, Odengatan 61, Stockholm, Sweden. 

R. N. Spann has left Manchester for the Chair of Government at Sydney. R. S. Milne 
(Bristol) and Peter Campbell (Manchester) are on visits, respectively, to Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the University of Wellington, New Zealand. 

The Editor would be glad to hear from members of new appointments, moves, and visits. 
It would also be of interest if members kept him informed of visits to this country of 
scholars in the politics field and of any special developments in research projects. 


MEMBERSHIP, JANUARY 1954 


The following names should be added to the list published in Vol. I, No. 3 of Political 
Studies: 


Glasgow Makerere North Staffordshire 

G. Marshall G. F. Engholm F. W. Bealey 

London Manchester Other Members 

J. D. B. Miller W. H. Greenleaf J.R. Mallory (McGill) 


A. M. Potter 
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THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM IN BRITAIN, 1918-1951. By pb. £. 
BUTLER. (Oxford University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. xiv+ 
222. 21s.) 


Anyone seeking evidence to support the stereotype of the British as a conservative people, 
averse to political speculation and content not to understand the theoretical basis of their 
institutions, will find it in abundance in this book. For the period since 1918 the discussion 
and reform of the electoral system have been carried on with an absolute minimum of 
theoretical argument, and most of that devoted rather to the constitutional propriety of the 
Government using its majority to make a change than to the justification or criticism of the 
changes proposed. In truth the recent history of the system has been less than exciting: as 
Dr. Butler says, it has been for the most part ‘a side issue in public opinion and political 
thinking’. Nevertheless, it is a matter of obvious importance, and an impartial account of 
it was needed. Dr. Butler has provided a highly competent account, which both traces 
parliamentary treatment of the electoral system over the period and gives a factual analysis 
of the working of the system which might, had it been available at the time, have led to the 
debates at Westminster being considerably better informed. 

The main legislative achievements of the period were the equalization of the franchise in 
1928 and the comprehensive Representation of the People Act of 1948. The events leading 
up to these Acts are carefully described, and in the latter case the author is able to acquit 
the Labour party of the charge frequently made against it of a breach of faith in departing 
from the recommendations made by the Speaker’s Conference of 1944. The threads of this 
controversy are disentangled with a good deal of skill, and most readers will be convinced 
by the conclusion. Also discussed are the various proposals that have been made to change 
the system of voting, from the endorsement of proportional representation by the Speaker’s 
Conference of 1917 to the abortive attempt by the Government to introduce the alternative 
vote in 1931. 

Dr. Butler keeps fairly closely to the parliamentary debates in this section, and does 
not bring in either speculations of his own or comparative material from other countries. 
A limitation of this method is that one or two problems which were ignored or only 
cursorily discussed by Parliament get equally scant treatment here. Thus, although the 
problem of regulating electoral expenses crops up at several points, it seems never to have 
been related to any discussion of general principle by our rulers at Westminster, and one 
wonders whether in an academic commentary such as this the opportunity ought not to have 
been taken of discussing the issues involved. 

The second part of the book consists of a statistical examination of the operation of the 
electoral system since 1918, special attention being paid to such points as the business vote, 
the representation of universities, the cost of elections, and the forfeiture of deposits. There 
is an interesting section on the election of independent and minor party members, which 
both puts into perspective the laments which are so often heard about the decline of the 
independent member and suggests some of the conditions which increase the chances of 
independent candidates. This is followed by an examination of the results likely to have 
been brought about in the elections of the past thirty years had the voting system been 
different, in which it is shown that proportional representation would have ‘made minority 
government the rule and not the exception’. Conclusions of this kind, of course, are depen- 
dent upon a number of assumptions about political behaviour, but these are clearly set out 
so that the reader is free, if he chooses, to vary the assumptions and make his own calcula- 
tion. 
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The book ends with an examination of the relations between seats and votes in our 
present electoral system, a relation which is shown to be a good deal less arbitrary than 
some critics have suggested. It is expressed with attractive simplicity and not much 


’ inaccuracy in the law of cubic proportion, first devised over forty years ago, and more 


accurately, and only a little less simply, in the table that Dr. Butler has derived empirically 
from the results of the 1950 and 1951 elections. All those who are interested in interpreting 
election results will be grateful to the author for the clear way in which he presents these 
statistics and discusses the problems involved in using them. Altogether this book is a most 
useful addition to the literature on the British electoral system. 


University of Manchester A. H. BIRCH 


GOVERNMENTAL LIABILITY. By H. STREET. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 223. 25s.) 


The relations between the executive and the judiciary are unquestionably a matter of the 
first importance for public authorities, the legal profession, and above all citizens and non- 
official bodies of all kinds. The vast expansion of State functions and the inability of over- 
worked legislatures to supervise effectively the executive arm of government has made it 
more necessary than ever to supplement political control with judicial control of admini- 
stration. 

Professor Street’s book is a pioneering effort which covers part of this field on a compara- 
tive basis. He is concerned with the civil liability of governments, which means in effect the 
rights of the individual or legal person to sue the government in tort or in contract, or in 
ways closely resembling these forms of action. He does not deal with the wider field of 
judicial review of administration in general, which would have required consideration of 
such matters as the use of the criminal law by the executive to enforce compliance with 
administration, the impact of the doctrines of ultra vires and natural justice, and many 
other topics. 

The countries whose legal systems are examined are Britain and the older members of 
the Commonwealth, the United States, and France. There are occasional references to 
Belgium, Italy, Germany, and other European countries, but these are only incidental. 
Within the limited field which he has chosen, the author has set himself a formidable task 
demanding deep knowledge and careful scholarship. On both scores Professor Street has 
achieved a high standard, particularly in dealing with Britain and the United States. His 
presentation of French administrative law is less satisfactory and it is largely derived from 
secondary sources. To complain, for example, that no injunction will be granted by the 
Conseil d’Etat because of the separation of powers (page 62) is to overlook the significance 
of annulation as a remedy. To say that French administrative law denies a remedy whenever 
the damages sustained are not capable of being easily assessed in monetary terms (page 63) 
is to ignore the cases where the rights of civil servants have been upheld even where they 
have suffered moral damage only through a failure on the part of the Government to follow 
the proper procedure in making appointments and promotions. And is it really true to say 
that both the Conseil d’Etat and the Tribunal des Conflits have shirked the question of 
distinguishing faute de service from faute personnelle (page 58)? My own impression is that 
the French doctrine of government liability corresponds closely with the principle of English 
law that respondeat superior applies only when the employee was within the scope of his 
authority. 

The book traces the evolution of the law of government liability and expounds the present 
position in some detail. Much of it is inevitably technical; but as Professor Street clearly 
showed in his inaugural lecture on ‘Law and Administration’ published in volume i, no. 2 
of Political Studies, he is by no means content to bring a merely technical outlook to bear 
on the subject. He is, indeed, deeply concerned not only with what the law is, but with what 
it ought to be if justice is to prevail between man and the State. It is this critical and con- 
structive attitude which gives the book its chief interest for the political scientist. 
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The author does not share the complacent belief that all is well in this country since the 
Crown Proceedings Act, 1947, assimilated the position of the Crown in most respects to that 
of a private person as regards liability in tort and contract. He objects to the limitation of 
the liability of a government department for a breach of statutory duty to cases where the 
statutory duty is binding not only on the Crown but also on other persons. He criticizes the 
idea that the private-law concept of vicarious liability should apply to the legal respon- 
sibility of the Crown for the acts of its servants. He deplores the fact that only in England 
is a person who has been wrongly convicted of a crime left without any legal remedy and 
dependent on the largesse which the Government may or may not be disposed to give him. 
(The cases of Adolf Beck and Oscar Slater are cited here.) He contrasts the greater degree 
of responsibility for the acts of the armed forces accepted by the United States Government 
with the much less favourable position of the serving soldier in this country. He warmly 
commends the tendency of the French system to base administrative liability on the duty 
of the Government to compensate injuries resulting from the risks involved in carrying out 
the public services without requiring some fault to be proved on the part of the public 
authority, which is essential in this country. He condemns the uncontrolled and sweeping 
privileges of Ministers in Britain to refuse disclosure or production of documents essential 
to the plaintiff’s case if they, and they alone, consider it would be detrimental to the public 
interest to do so. He contends with eloquence that justice for the citizen is also a public 
interest which must be weighed in the balance with the interest of the State. He denies that 
there is any good reason for the pessimistic refusal of the executive to grant the courts the 
right to issue an injunction against the Crown, and declares that this is ‘yet another example 
of the unwillingness of the Executive to trust the Judiciary’ (page 142). He girds at English 
lawyers for failing to recognize and develop a body of law relating to government contracts, 
although this has been done in many countries. 

The author’s general conclusion is that there is, in the countries where Anglo-American 
law prevails, no separate law of administrative liability, although important differences 
necessarily exist between the liability of public authorities and that of other persons. He 
considers that there should be a separate law to which all governmental organs would be 
subjected, a corpus of law embodying uniform principles of public liability. Somewhat 
strangely, Professor Street believes that this vast and systematic change can be brought 
about by the ordinary courts, and he sees no need to create separate administrative courts 
for the purpose. He is not the first English jurist to travel hopefully in that direction, but so 
far nothing has occurred to justify such optimism. 

Governmental Liability is a useful essay in comparative law. The method adopted of 
dealing comparatively with each topic in turn rather than with each system as a whole has 
certain disadvantages which become manifest in the later chapters, for these become less 
and less comparative. But as a pioneer effort which is likely to be the first word on the 
subject rather than the last, the author deserves our thanks for undertaking an important 
and difficult task. 


London School of Economics and Political Science WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


THE CONTROL OF RAW MATERIALS. By J. HURSTFIELD. (Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office and Longmans Green. Pp. xv +530. 35s.) 


This is one of the books in the War Production Series in the Civil Histories of the Second 
World War. Although in his preface the author calls it a ‘policy’ volume, based upon a 
series of studies of particular raw materials, the book is, on the whole, a detailed narrative 
rather than an assessment. For this reason it is not as readable or suggestive as, say, the 
comparable parts of Lessons of the British War Economy, edited by Mr. D. N. Chester. 
To some extent the book suffers from the reticence which clothes official histories, 
although there are some frank references, for instance to the ‘virtual state of war’ between 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production and the Ministry of Supply in the summer of 1940. It 
also suffers from the rather limited frame of reference employed by the author. War-time 
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problems are freely compared with previous British experience in World War I and between 
the wars, but there are not many comparisons with the experience of other countries (except 
where they directly concern Anglo-French or Anglo-American co-operation). 

Nevertheless, accepting the book as largely a straightforward narrative, it contains a good 
deal of useful information for those interested in the workings of government in war-time. 
Mr. Hurstfield analyses carefully the reasons why the Ministry of Supply took the form it 
did in 1939 and why the ‘Ministry of Material Resources’, of which he reproduces a pro- 
posed organization chart, never came into existence. He also has some interesting observa- 
tions on the reasons why a Ministry of Production was eventually created in 1942. According 
to Mr. Hurstfield the decisive factor was the entry of America into the war, ‘from now 
onwards it would be impossible to negotiate with the highly centralised American govern- 
ment organizations through British councils of ministers: discussions would have to be 
conducted and decisions reached by one minister and one ministry’. The official American 
volume, The United States at War, pays a somewhat envious tribute to the success of this 
move. It states that, on the Anglo-American combined boards, ‘the British members and 
staffs were seldom, if ever, uninformed on recent top-side decisions, and never in pursuit of 
contradictory major policies’, Other topics discussed, which are perhaps of special interest 
from the governmental point of view, are the Materials Committee, the choice of persons to 
man the Raw Material Controls, and the weaknesses in statistics in the Raw Materials 
Department of the Ministry of Supply. 

From a history as detailed at this there are not many obvious ‘lessons’ to be drawn, and 
what lessons do appear are of differing degrees of generality.' At one extreme is the very 
broad lesson of Britain’s unpreparedness for war, shown by inadequate stocks, inadequate 
government statistics, and, abcve all, inadequate leadership, revealed in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
complacent satisfaction in his broadcast of 3 September 1939 that this country was not 
beginning the war with ration books. One much more specific lesson, admirably brought 
out by this book, is the disadvantage of using systems of ‘priorities’ which led to their 
general replacement by ‘allocations’. Other lessons will perhaps emerge when more of the 
Civil Histories have appeared and their contents can be compared and assessed. 


University of Bristol R. S. MILNE 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY: ITS ORGANIZATION 
AND CONTROL (Report of a Study Group for the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation). By WILLIAM YANDELL ELLIOTT and others. (Columbia 
University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. xviii+288. 24s.) 


The purport of this book is in its sub-title, ‘Organization and Control’. Since Lippmann’s 
U.S. Foreign Policy in 1943 there has been no end to books and articles on the main ideals 
and objectives of U.S. foreign policy, but little on the way it is conducted. In the foreign 
policy of many countries—notably our own—the constitution, the political parties, the 
various interest groups, the press and radio, and public opinion in general do not seem to 
be of overpowering importance—or perhaps their importance is more subtly and less 
obviously exerted. Many of our fellow countrymen, even the best informed of them, if 
questioned, would probably be hard put to describe the precise routines of our foreign 
policy debates in Parliament or our methods of ratifying treaties; nor would this ignorance 
be very blameworthy. Somehow our foreign policy is carried on, organized, and controlled 
by those whose business it is to do so, and, for the rest, we are content with normal con- 
cessions to publicity. But it is the peculiarity of the American system that the narrowly 
technical processes of organization and control are often as important to foreign policy as 
the broader ideals and objectives; and to be ignorant of these processes is to be ignorant 
of some of the most pressing of current American problems. Consequently we welcome 


? See Harvey C. Mansfield’s review of W. K. Hancock and M. M. Gowing’s British War 
Economy (H.M.S.O., 1949) in Public Administration Review, vol. xi, no. 1, p. 52. 
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this book which gives a much needed account of the role in the conduct of foreign policy 
of the Executive, Congress, the political parties, leadership and patronage, departmental 
co-ordination, and so forth. 

The book is the report of a study group under the chairmanship of Professor William 
Yandell Elliott of Harvard, for many years a teacher and writer in several fields of modern 
politics and a good friend of this country, and consisting of McGeorge Bundy, Harry D. 
Gideonse, George F. Kennan, Don K. Price, and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. All these men 
inspire confidence, and the results of their deliberations, as we should expect, show ripe 
political wisdom and cautious responsible thought. Their real problem, of course, goes back 
to the original Constitution, based on the theory of the separation of powers, sufficient for 
the eighteenth century, but hardly sufficient now. But they are concerned not only to 
describe the present ‘operational’ defects but to suggest reforms, and of these reforms the 
most interesting are: (1) the ratification of treaties by an absolute majority of both Houses, 
instead of by a two-thirds vote of the Senate; (2) a four-year term for Representatives of 
the House, so as to induce greater independence and responsibility; (3) an extension of the 
Presidential veto to money bills affecting foreign policy; (4) a change in the Presidential 
elections to some more direct system, so as to by-pass the harmful tactical pressures of 
minority groups; (5) the allocation of seats in Congress to Cabinet members and the intro- 
duction of a ‘parliamentary question time’. 

The book, we should add, is only a scratching of the surface, and the authors constantly 
refer to their own doubts and disagreements on many points. We can only hope that it will 
be the first of several similar investigations. The job is vital, and a lot more needs to be 
done on it. 


London School of Economics and Political Science FRANK P. CHAMBERS 


THE PATTERN OF COMMUNIST REVOLUTION. By HuGH 
SETON-WATSON. (Methuen. Pp. xv +377. 25s.) 


Of all the changes the twentieth century has seen, not the least striking is that of the pattern 
of revolution. The old conception of street barricades, of a crowd of workmen, with an 
intellectual or two at their head, storming the key buildings of a capital, seems to us now 
romantic and remote. Today seizure of power takes place by other means; and the subse- 
quent revolution, by State decree and police repression, is at once less bloody and consider- 
ably more drastic. 

Professor Seton-Watson’s book is timely. It is concerned with ‘the impact of the com- 
munist movement on the outside world and of the outside world on it’. It is in fact a survey, 
within the strict self-imposed limits of the author, of world social history for the last forty 
years, years which have seen the establishment and consolidation of Communist power in 
Russia, a vast increase in the Russian power potential, the imposition of a dominant Russian 
influence on the more important revolutionary movements outside the areas of Russian 
rule, and, finally, the emergence of the new China. 

Yet in these years revolutionary communism made only limited progress in the more 
advanced industrial societies of the West. As Professor Seton-Watson points out, ‘since 
Marx wrote The Communist Manifesto the West European workers and capitalists have 
both gone a long way. The workers have . . . ceased to be a revolutionary force.’ They may 
vote Communist, in the absence of any other party that can adequately defend their 
interests; but they are reluctant to launch out on seas of revolutionary adventure. It is in 
the backward and less developed communities that a Leninist élite can best rally a pauper- 
ized working class or peasantry. However, social conditions, deplorable though they may 
be, can only prepare the soil. Success or failure in revolution, whether of the initial coup or 
the subsequent consolidation, depends ultimately upon the real balance of power. The 
Russian and Chinese revolutionaries succeeded against régimes that had been decisively 
defeated by external enemies. The Bolsheviks survived because the French and British were 
too war-weary to embark on serious intervention. 
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The Pattern of Communist Revolution is a comparative historical analysis. It deals with 
Communist movements against the background of the social conditions in the European, 
Asian, and Latin American countries concerned, and in relation to the balance of political 
power. At least a quarter of the book is, very properly, devoted to Russia. Due attention 
is paid to nationalism and to colonial problems. The final pages discuss, with realism and 
good sense, some of the problems of resistance to Communism. 

In other hands a work of this scope and with this wealth of illustration might have made 
difficult reading. Fortunately Professor Seton-Watson keeps his great store of knowledge 
under admirable control, and has a refreshing clarity and vigour of style. The book is well 
indexed and has a helpful bibliography. It is a valuable contribution to twentieth-century 
history. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford DAVID FOOTMAN 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. TYNDALE TO 
HOOKER. By CHRISTOPHER MORRIS. (Oxford University Press; 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. x +220. 6s.) 


This is an addition to the Home University Library series on English Political Thought 
which now covers the whole period from the early Tudors to the twentieth century. From 
the general histories of political theory one might be inclined to think that, apart from 
More and Hooker, the material at Mr. Morris’s disposal was scanty and uninteresting, but 
even the reader who had not already been compelled to abandon his prejudices by a study 
of J. W. Allen’s work on the sixteenth century will now learn from Mr. Morris how wrong 
such a view would be. No century better illustrates the close relationship which political 
theory can have with social circumstance. The Protestant Reformation brought men face 
to face with the problem of the ruler’s power over dissenting subjects. The extent of that 
power and the conditions in which it became ‘lawful’ to resist it were the central questions 
of the time. Bodin’s Republic and the Vindiciae are the two outstanding contributions to 
this debate, and if we think of Hobbes and Locke as taking up and elaborating the essential 
arguments set out in these books (a not altogether fanciful view) there would be grounds 
for supposing that France was the seed-bed from which there sprang the abundant crop of 
ideas in seventeenth-century England. Did not the Vindiciae appear first in English in the 
critical year of 1648? But Mr. Morris shows that John Ponet, who receives here the recogni- 
tion so often withheld by historians of political thought, put the case for resistance to unjust 
rulers more effectively than most of the better-known Monarchomachs. Though the 
Bekenntnis was the first to deviate from the orthodoxy of Luther and Calvin, Ponet preaches 
the right of resistance before Knox, Goodman, or the Vindiciae. Ponet, however, is only 
part of the great theme which Mr. Morris develops in so interesting and scholarly a manner: 
‘the impact of Protestantism upon Tudor political thought’. The amount of space he can 
devote to any single writer is severely limited, but he brings out clearly the main trends of 
thought and their relation to the events of the time. If we have a complaint to make it is 
the meagre treatment accorded to More’s Utopia. Perhaps it is in less need of publicity than 
the comparatively unknown works of Bilson or Parsons, but on any reckoning it is one of the 
great documents of the age and has had a widespread influence, though Mr. Morris is right 
to warn us against thinking of the Uropia as a manifesto of modern socialism. 

No one could complain about the chapter on Hooker. This is impressively done. ‘Few 
great books’, says Mr. Morris, ‘have been more “livres de circonstance” than Hooker’s, and 
part of his greatness lies in his having constructed a whole picture of the universe and of 
society .. . in spite of being engaged in the defence of a particular church at a particular 
moment against particular enemies.’ This is a judicious appraisal of a philosopher who 
succeeded in making coherent widely divergent elements of thought which he inherited 
from the past and from whom some of his successors are still finding much to learn. 


University College, Leicester J. C. REES 
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SOCIALIST THOUGHT: THE FORERUNNERS, 1789-1850. By 
G. D. H. COLE. (Macmillan. Pp. xii+ 346. 25s.) 


GODWIN’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By D. H. MONRO. (Oxford 
University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. 205. 15s.) 


At a time when the visionary aspect of the Socialist movement is in shadow and its main 
energy turned upon administrative devices, an interesting contrast is provided by looking 
back to the forgotten dimensions of this movement shown in the work of its earlier thinkers, 
who often tried to change the whole face of society and human nature as well. Whether 
Professor Cole was moved by some consideration such as this, or by the general need for 
a full-scale history of socialist thought covering the last century and a half, it is very 
fortunate and proper that such an authoritative student of this field should have planned 
to make good this deficiency. 

The present volume is the first of a projected three- or four-volume work, though it is 
designed also to be complete in itself, and takes the story from the French Revolution to 
the failure of the European revolutionary movements of 1848. It covers socialist and to 
some extent co-operative and anarchist ideas in England from Godwin and Owen to the 
early English Christian Socialists, while France, the true home of socialist thought in this 
period, is very fully represented from Babeuf and Saint-Simon to Louis Blanc and Proudhon. 
The German contribution is also recorded from the work of Fichte, who is defended from 
the charge of being a State worshipper, to the early Marxist writings, where an interesting 
discussion of Marx’s determinism is included, though a full treatment of this ‘distinctively 
German’ thinker is postponed. 

In this volume Professor Cole has placed his main emphasis upon the thinkers themselves, 
giving in turn an outline of their principal writings and the circumstances which confronted 
them. He points out that although socialism is not easy to define, all the theories he has 
presented agree in recognizing the importance of the ‘social problem’ and in proposing some 
sort of collective action to deal with it. Within this framework, however, these thinkers show 
considerable diversity in their choice both of ends and of means, and form a large and 
unruly crowd. The author has nevertheless given an admirably clear account of their several 
doctrines and of the place in socialist theory which they occupy, and although he has 
planned an extensive work, he has compressed a great deal of knowledge into small space. 
Partly for the latter reason, however, and partly because he has based his exposition upon 
the thinkers concerned, his book still leaves room, perhaps, for a work which traces 
separately and at more leisure some of the ideas themselves, though such a work would 
owe much to this well-written account of their chief exponents. The information which the 
author provides on socialist literature will be invaluable to students of this subject. 

In contrast to Professor Cole’s volume, Mr. Monro’s monograph is theoretical rather 
than historical in interest. Taking the view that Godwin was not essentially a political 
reformer but a moralist, the author examines Godwin’s reputation as an apostle of abstract 
reason who was prepared to replace personal affection by a cold ‘universal benevolence’ and 
to dispense with family and State in the interests of a rational order. Mr. Monro rejects this 
view as being unjust to the part which Godwin allowed to emotion, and as ignoring 
Godwin’s contention that although we may need abstract generalizations as ‘resting-places 
for the mind’, we understand them adequately only when we know directly the particulars 
subsumed under them. The human tragedy is largely one of loneliness, of being understood 
not as individuals but as types, and the prejudice which causes this may arise from the 
abstract rules of society as well as from passion. To be virtuous is to feel the right emotions, 
and these emotions are felt when the individual sees all the facts clearly. In a sense, there- 
fore, virtue is knowledge, but this knowledge is a knowledge of particulars that brings 
emotions in its train. Godwin did not, it is true, succeed finally in giving a consistent account 
of moral judgements. But he sins in good company, and we are left with a Godwin more 
attractive both as a person and as a philosopher than his legend allows. 

Mr. Monro makes a good case for his main thesis, illustrating it fully from Godwin’s 
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novels as well as his political writings. Many of his minor themes, also, are of interest—his 
remarks on Godwin’s place in the history of utilitarianism, for example, or his obiter dicta 
on some of Godwin’s contemporaries. The author may at times set up his own Aunt Sally, 
and could perhaps have given a fuller account of the more recent and sympathetic work on 
Godwin, but the reader will readily forgive him for his thoughtful and well-conducted 
argument. 


University of Glasgow J. H. WARRENDER 


WILLIAM COBBETT: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT 
OF HIS LIFE AND TIMES. By M. L. PEARL. (Oxford University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. viii+ 266. 25s.) 


Based chiefly on Professor Cole’s notable Cobbett collection (now in Nuffield College, 
Oxford), this is the fullest bibliography of Cobbett yet compiled. Its author does not claim 
that it is complete: such is the scope of Cobbett’s writings, so numerous are their editions, 
that such a claim must always be rash. Yet there seem to be items which Mr. Pearl has 
needlessly omitted, since their existence is suggested by accessible printed catalogues. Thus 
the National Library of Scotland has a second edition of the Letter to the Inhabitants of 
Southampton . . . (1814); and the library of University College, London, contains an edition 
of A Letter to the Infamous Tom Paine . . . published at Philadelphia in 1797. But the book, 
as a bibliography, seems open to minor criticisms only. The student of Cobbett, and, more 
generally, of British politics during Cobbett’s lifetime, will be permanently indebted to the 
author of this invaluable guide. 

More serious criticism, however, may be directed, not at what Mr. Pearl’s book is, but at 
what he claims for it. He refers (page 2) to Cobbett’s suitability as a subject of ‘what is 
beginning to be called “bio-bibliography”.’ If such a species of writing exists, no doubt 
a copious journalist like Cobbett is a good subject for it. But Mr. Pearl has not written 
a ‘bio-bibliography’. His book, in which a fourteen-page introduction is followed by 232 
formidable pages of annotated bibliography, could not possibly serve, in Mr. Pearl’s words 
(page 14), ‘as a rough but ready signpost’ for the student of Cobbett: far less could it, as the 
dust-jacket suggests, so serve ‘the general reader’. One crucial point illustrates the book’s 
biographical inadequacy. To understand Cobbett we must, if we can, understand his transi- 
tion from Anti-Jacobin Toryism to his own brand of Radicalism. But during the years of 
transition most of Cobbett’s energies went into the Political Register, which must, biblio- 
graphically, be dealt with in a single article under date 1802, the year of its inauguration; 
and this article cannot, of course, indicate the varying content of the paper. Mr. Pearl— 
rightly—preserves bibliographical rigour where ‘bio-bibliography’ must have fallen between 
two stools. For signposts and maps of the Cobbett country the reader must still go to such 
standard works as Professor Cole’s Life. Only at a later stage will the serious student turn 
gratefully to Mr. Pearl’s book, and find it—at that stage—indispensable. 


King’s College, University of Aberdeen J. H. BURNS 
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